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ABSTRACT 

This report (1) focuses on issues that have caused 
Hispanics to be underserved by training programs funded under the J oh 
Training Partnership Act (JTPA) ; (2) discusses the implications of 
these issues for the success of the JTPA system in meeting its goal 
of training economically disadvantaged people? and (3) presents 
specific recommendations for improving the system 1 s ability to m et 
this goal. Based on six national hearings, the report describes how 
the system operates from the perspectives of those who run it at the 
state and local levels* Following an introduction to the problem, the 
report begins by discussing how the amount of JTPA funds and the 
formula for distributing them across the nation have affected 
Hispanics' opportunities for participating in training. The next 
section explains how the law's criteria for determining eligibility 
unintentionally make many economically disadvantaged Hispanic; 
ineligible for Title IIA programs. This section also discusses the 
documentation required to verify eligibility and how these 
requirements affect Hispanics 1 interest in participating. The next 
two sections turn to decisions made at the state and local level* 
These sections make two points. First, the presence of Hispanics (or 
others willing to act as their advocates) m policymaking positions 
can be critical to the direction the programs take. Second, the ways 
states and localities implement several of the functions assigned to 
them by JTPA strongly affect the likelihood that economically 
disadvantaged Hispanics will enroll. The final section provides 
conclusions and recommendations. Appendices contain: (1) a list of 
the six hearings with names of the witnesses who appeared at the 
he" rings; (2) a discussion of data problems as a possible explanation 
fc. Hispanics' underrepresentation; and (3) a description of "The 
Hispanic Factor" in the performance standards adjustment models of 
the U.S. Department of \abor . (KC) 
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To the President and the Congress of the United States: 

On behalf of the National Commission for Employment Policy, I am pleased to 
submit this report of findings and recommendations on ways to improve training 
opportunities for Hispanics in programs funded under Title II of the Job Training 
Partnership Act (JTPA). 

The Commission's examination of Hispanics' participation in J TPA programs comes 
at an important time in our nation's history. To remain competitive in international 
markets, American businesses need a more productive workforce, but the number of 
workers and potential workers who are skilled is not keeping pace with this need. 
People who are becoming larger shares of the nation's pool of workers include 
minorities, immigrants, and refugees - people who are hard working but often lack 
the basic skills that employers require. 

Hispanics epitomize these changes in the nation's workforce. They are a sizable and 
growing share of the population, over 7% currently and they are projected to be over 
11% of the population in twenty years. Moreover, Hispanics have a strong work ethic, 
a characteristic that has made this country excel. For many Hispanics to make even 
greater contributions to the nation, they need increased education and training, and a 
greater proficiency in English. 

The Commission's concern is that Hispanics' dropout rate is about 50% and among 
economically disadvantaged Hispanics, over one third are estimated to lack 
proficiency in English. By addressing these two issues, as well as by providing job 
training, JTPA programs can enable Hispanics to improve their economic well-being. 

As this report — and others the Commission has issued - points out, the basic 
elements needed to make JTPA program., successful are in place. Challenges to be 
faced concern the diverse characteristics of the population JTPA is intended to train, 
the system's growing emphasis on serving the "hard to serve," and some restrictions 
in the system that unintentionally limit the diversity of people who are trained. 

In order to meet these challenges, flexibility is key, provisions that permit direct 
allocations to states for innovative education -J TPA initiatives and programs that are 
not subject to JTPA's performance standards should be maintained. Such provisions 
are likely to be of particular importance as the system seeks to find the best ways of 
reaching and serving a population that is both hard to serve and increasingly diverse. 
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This report (1) focuses 01. issues which have caused Hispanics to be under-served by 
training programs funded under JTPA, (2) discusses the implications these issues have 
for the success for the JTPA system in meeting its goal of training economically 
disadvantaged people, and (3) presents specific recommendations for improving the 
system's ability to meet this goal. 

The emphasis in the report is on practical recommendations for ways the system can 
move so that Hispanics and other hard to serve populations acquire the 
education and training necessary to improve the quality of both the nation's 
workforce and their own lives. JTPA's allocation formula, its eligibility and 
documentation requirements, its performance standards system, and JTPA-related 
state and local policies are among the topics covered. 

Many people throughout the nation made this report possible. Over the course of 
the Commission's six nationwide hearings on Hispanics in JTPA, people on the "front 
lines" of the training programs provided valuable testimony on what needs to be 
accomplished and how it can be done. As is shown in Appendix A of the report, 
witnesses at these hearings represented a broad cross-section of the nation's job 
training leaders. The hearings enabled the Commission to gain the knowledge and 
views of those who have devoted their careers to meeting the nation's job training 
needs. The Commission's recommendations are the product of insights gained from 
these people, whose decisions and actions determine the success of JTPA's training 
programs. These professionals are a valuable naticiiai resource. To them, the 
Commission expresses its deep appreciation. 



John C. Gartland 
CHAIRMAN 
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It is the purpose of this Act to establish programs to prepare youth and 
unskilled adults for entry into the labor force and to afford job training to 
those economically disadvantaged individuals and other individuals facing 
serious barriers to employment, who are in special need of such training to 
obtain productive employment. 

....Statement of Purpose 
The Job Training Partnership Act 
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Training Hispanics: 
Implications for the JTPA System 



FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



L Introduction 



Title HA of the Job Training Partnership 
Act (JTPA) was developed to assist 
economically disadvantaged people in 
need of training. While Hispanics are 
among the "most in need" of this training, 
thsy are not participating in JTPA 
programs in the proportion expected 
based on their share of the eligible popula- 
tion. 

The Commission presents below its find- 
ings and recommendations on ways to im- 
prove the representation of Hispanics in 
programs funded under Title IIA of JTPA. 
They are the product of testimony 
presented by a broad cross-section of the 
nation's job training leaders at the 
Commission's six nation-wide hearings on 
Hisp ^ics in JTPA and also of the 
Commission's observations during site 
visits associated with its hearings. 

Witnesses who presi nted testimony 
before the Commission included officials 
of the U.S. Departments of Labor and 
Education; Congressional aides; Chairs of 
State Job Training Coordinating Councils 
(SJTCCs); local elected officials; Chairs of 
Private Industry Councils (PICs); directors 
of SJTCCs, PICs, and Service Delivery 
Areas (SDAs); heads of national Hispanic 
organizations; program operators; repre- 



sentatives of public interest groups, and 
researchers renowned in the field of 
employment and training. (Appendix A 
lists the witnesses.) 

The hearings were held in Washington 
D.C., New York City, Miami, Chicago, Dal- 
las, and Los Angeles. They occurred over 
the summer of 1989 when several 
proposals to amend JTPA were before the 
U.S. Congress and interest in possible 
changes was keen. 

This study comes at an opportune time in 
the nation's history for two reasons. First, 
the nation's employment and training 
community is currently seeking ways to 
improve JTPA's services to the "hardest to 
serve," as evidenced by the proposals 
before the U.S. Congress. Changes in JTPA 
that improve Hispanics' participation will 
increase the numbers of the hardest to 
serve, because Hispanics are part of this 
population. Their school dropout rate is 
close to 50% and over a quarterare not fully 
proficient in English. 

Second, the nation's population is becom- 
ing increasingly diverse - the shares of 
immigrants, refugees and minorities are 
growing. Programs such as JTPA, which 
are intended to educate and train youth 
and adults, must become increasingly cog- 
nizant of differences in people's heritages, 
cultural traits, and linguistic backgrounds. 
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Hispanics exemplify this diversity: they 
have different countries of origin; many are 
legal immigrants or refugees; and their cul- 
tural and linguistic background differs 
from that of the U.S. population as a whole. 
Changes in JTPA that improve Hispanics' 
participation will improve JTPA's ability to 
serve the nation's increasingly diverse 
population. 

The first several issues the Commission 
addresses in its findings and recommenda- 
tions are the unique result of this study on 
Hispanics in JTPA. They have not been 
raised in the current public debate over 
changes in JTPA even though they have a 
direct bearing on the direction JTPA 
programs take for Hispanics and others. 
The remaining issues have been raised by 
Congress and the employment and train- 
ing community. The contribution of the 
Commission's findings and recommenda- 
tions on these issues is to indicate how 
various proposals are likely to affect 
Hispanics' participation in JTPA. 

II. Eligibility Requirements 



JTPA's income-based eligibility require- 
ments make it difficult for many economi- 
cally disadvantaged Hispanics to enroll in 
the training programs. One of the reasons 
for these difficulties lies in the requirement 
that people must either be receiving Food 
Stamps or be earning no more than a 
specified level of income. 

Persons receiving Food Stamps are 
eligible for JTPA by virtue of their par- 
ticipation in this program. People who 
meet the eligibility requirements for the 
Food Stamp program but are not receiving 
Food Stamps, must meet JTPA's income 
cut-off if they are to enroll in JTPA. Due to 
differences between the two programs in 



both the level of the income cut-offs and the 
way the cut-offs are determined, in low 
cost-of-living areas JTPA's income cut-off 
is below that for Food Stamps. Thus in 
these areas, people with family incomes 
between the higher Food Stamp income 
requirement and the lower JTPA income 
requirement can enroll in JTPA only if they 
first apply for, and receive, Food Stamps. 

The issue for Hispanics Ls that, especially 
in the Mexican-American community, 
many who are eligible for Food Stamps do 
not participate in the Food Stamp program, 
according to witnesses at the 
Commission's hearings. In part, this is due 
to their lack of experience with the pro- 
gram. But also, it is due to a cultural 
preference for not relying on the govern- 
ment. Self-sufficiency and pride are key 
parts of the Hispanic culture. For in- 
dividual families, these traits translate into 
powerful motivations to help each other 
and to live with financial difficulties rather 
than admit their existence to persons out- 
side the family. For the Hispanic com- 
munity as a whole, these traits translate 
into a natural inclination among Hispanics 
to help other Hispanics. 

Many economically disadvantaged 
Hispanic families are clustered around 
JTPA's income cut-off point, which is a 
family income over a 6-month period that 
is 100% of the poverty line (or 70% of the 
Lower Living Standard if it is higher). In- 
dividuals in families whose income is 
below the cut-off point are eligible for JTPA 
on the basis of their family income. In- 
dividuals in families whose income is even 
slightly above the income cut-off point (for 
example, by $20.00) must be enrolled in the 
Food Stamp program if they are to be 
eligible for JTPA. 
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A major reason why many economically 
disadvantaged Hispanics are slightly 
above JTPA's income cut-off point (the 
poverty line) is that they tend to be willing 
to work at any wage rather than be without 
work, according to testimony before the 
Commission's hearings. As witnesses 
stated, Hispanics have a strong work ethic 
and "they work too much." Specifically, 
even though they have minimum wage 
jobs, they are not unemployed or out of the 
labor force for the length of time necessary 
to be below JTPA's income cut-off point. 

National data confirm people's tes- 
timony. On average, Hispanic men earn 
less per hour than white or black men and 
Hispanic women earn less per hour than 
white or black women. Also, when 
Hispanics are unemployed, they tend to be 
without work for shorter periods of time 
than either whites or blacks. 

The Commission recognizes that its 
Recommendation 1 effectively raises the 
income cut-off point for JTPA eligibility 
and thereby increases the size of the JTPA 
eligible population. People eligible for the 
Food Stamp program, whether or not they 
are using it, will be eligible for JTPA. As a 
result, a smaller proportion of the JTPA 
eligible population will be trained if there 
is no increase in funding. The Commission 
considered this outcome, but believes it is 
more important to assure that economical- 
ly disadvantaged people in need of train- 
ing are eligible for it, regardless of their 
cultural backgrounds or familiarity with 
other government programs. Moreover, 
raising the income cut-off is important 
given the recent increase in the national 
minimum wage. 
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RECOMMENDATION 1: 

"Receipt of Food Stamps" as an 
eligibility requirement should be 

remcvedfrom the law and 
replaced with "eligible for Food 
Stamps. " 



Recommendations for possible changes 
in eligibility requirements over the longer 
term are given in Section IV. 

EL Documentation Of 
Eligibility 

A process for documenting people's pro- 
gram eligibility that upholds the system's 
fiscal integrity during audits is of critical 
importance, according to witnesses at the 
Commission's hearings. At the same time, 
in some parts of the country the process of 
documenting individuals' eligibility for 
JTPA has become an unduly burdensome 
process for JTPA staff and potential par- 
ticipants. The documentation process is 
not always in keeping with the intent of the 
law — to enable economically disad- 
vantaged people to receive training. 

ror some potential enrollees, the required 
proof is difficult, if not impossible, to ob- 
tain. As reported to the Commission, the 
documentation requirements are especial- 
ly difficult for Hispanics to meet because of 
either their backgrounds or cultural ex- 
periences. For example, some need to ob- 
tain official birth certificates from countries 
they fled, such as Cuba and Nicaragua, due 
to the system's requirement for proof of 
name and age. Also, Hispanics and others 
who do not meet the income-related 
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eligibility requirements but would 
qualify under the 10% window - still must 
have the necessary documents. For ex- 
ample, in some Service Delivery Areas 
(SDAs) school dropouts must prove they 
have failed to complete high school or ob- 
tain a General Equivalency Diploma 
(GED). 

Proof of income can be similarly difficult 
to obtain. For example, an applicant under 
18 years of age must ask his/her father to 
prove how much he and other family mem- 
bers earn. This can be very awkward for 
children from cultures in which the father 
is a strong authority figure in the family. 
Also, an individual living in an extended 
family must have proof of each family 
member's income. Since extended families 
are not uncommon within the Hispanic 
culture, Hispanics are more likely than the 
general population to have to ask their rela- 
tives for their pay stubs. As a final ex- 
ample, a day laborer paid in cash must 
obtain written proof of his earnings. 

Documentation requirements have im- 
plications for whom SDAs can serve and 
which potential applicants are willing and 
able to obtain the necessary pieces of paper . 
In thecvrrent "audit driven" atmosphere of 
JTPA me Commission finds that increas- 
ing the number of eligibility requirements 
may not be the best approach to achieving 
the goal of increased targeting on the hard- 
est to serve. While the goal is an important 
one, the implications of increasing 
eligibility requirements for documentation 
requirements are troubling. 

The intent of Recommendation 2 is to al- 
leviate, in the short run, some or the 
problems caused by documentation re- 
quirements. The intent of Recommenda- 



tions 3 and 4 in Section IV is to reduce more 
of these problems over the longer run. 



RECOMMENDATION 2: 

The U.S. Department of Labor is 
strongly urged to communicate to 
the JTPA system a concern over 
documentation requirements and 
to recommend to the states that 
they seek ways to reduce 
documentation requirements while 
simultaneously assuring that the 
system remains accountable for its 
use of JTPA funds. 



IV. Alternatives To Current 
Eligibility And 
Documentation 
Requirements 

In addition to describing problems as- 
sociated with current eligibility and 
documentation requirements, witnesses 
offered alternatives to JTPA's income- 
based eligibility requirements which could 
have the potential for reducing documen- 
tation requirements. Of the alternatives 
heard, the following were the most dis- 
cussed: 

• membership in a family eligible for 
free or reduced price lunches 
through the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture (also currently under 
consideration in the U.S. Con- 
gress); 
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• eligibility for, but not necessarily 
receipt of, either Food Stamps or 
public assistance (see also Recom- 
mendation 1); 

• residency in economically 
depressed neighborhoods which 
meet the criteria formerly used by 
the U.S. Department of Housing 
and Urban Development in their 
designation of "Neighborhood 
Strategy Areas"; and 

• residency in local education areas 
which receive funds from the U.S. 
Department of Education through 
Chapter 1 of the Education Con- 
solidation and Improvement Act of 
1981. 

An additional alternative was the option 
of abolishing all income-related eligibility 
criteria. This was the most innovative 
proposal. The argument was that few mid- 
dle- or upper-income people are either in 
need of JTPA training or interested in 
receiving it. While some non-economical- 
ly disadvantaged persons might become 
enrolled if income-based eligibility criteria 
were rei loved, it was believed that the per- 
centase of such people among enrollees 
would be very small. Even this small num- 
ber would benefit from the training they 
were seeking; otherwise they would not 
attempt to enroll. Moreover, the amount of 
funds expended on training these people 
in JTPA would be substantially less than 
the amount presently expended on ad- 
ministering the eligibility documentation 
process. 

The Commission weighed and expanded 
on these alternatives. One interesting pos- 
sibility would be the use of a single set of 
criteria for establishing eligibility for more 



than one program for economically disad- 
vantaged people. Also, the idea of replac- 
ing income-based eligibility criteria with 
criteria more directly relevant to JTPA's 
training mission is intriguing. However, 
before introducing major changes in 
eligibility requirements into the JTPA sys- 
tem, the benefits and costs of such changes 
need to be carefully examined. 



RECOMMENDATION 3: 

A study should be conducted to 

determine the feasibility of 
coordinating/consolidating the 
income-based eligibility 
requirements of federal programs 
to assist the disadvantaged, 
including JTPA, Given the 
Commission's unique position as 
an independent reviewer of federal 
programs, and Us legal authority 

to seek assistance from other 
federal agencies, the Commission 
will undertake such a study. 



RECOMMENDATION 4: 

A further study should be 
undertaken to examine the 
feasibility of replacing 
income-based eligibility criteria 
with criteria more directly relevant 
to JTPA 's training mission. 
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V. Representation Of 
Hispanics In JTPA 
Policy-making Forums 

One key to success in serving the 
Hispanic population in JTPA programs is 
a strong Hispanic presence throughout the 
JTPA system. This "Hispanic presence" in- 
cludes individuals as well as community- 
based organizations; in this context, the 
JTPA, "system" includes members of State 
Job Training Coordination Councils, 
(SJTCCs) - and of special importance - 
Private Industry Councils (PICs). 

Representation of Hispanics and 
Hispanic interests, including people will- 
ing to act as advocates for Hispanics, is 
uneven across the JTPA system at both the 
state and local levels. Some areas have a 
strong Hispanic presence; others have 
nominal or no representation. 

The Commission heard testimony sug- 
gesting that SJTCCs and PICs should be 
mandated to include individuals who both 
reflect the demographic, socio-economic, 
and cultural diversity of groups eligible for 
JTPA and are knowledgeable about the 
labor market problems of the groups. 
However, the Commission found that the 
current broad guidelines for the composi- 
tion of SJTCCs and PICs afford states and 
localities the opportunity to assure that 
SJTCC and PIC membership reflects the 
situations of, and diversity in, each state 
and locality. Moreover, mandating mem- 
bership does not assure that the in- 
dividuals selected will have sufficient free 
time to carry out ail their responsibilities. 



In addition, mandating membership 
presumes that the primary reason for 
Hispanics' uneven representation in 
policy-making forums is elected officials' 
failure to take their presence into account. 
While this may be an important reason, the 
Commission also believes that Hispanics 
and other groups have the responsibility of 
making their presence and needs known to 
elected officials. The power of the ballot 
and of the Census of Population are impor- 
tant in this regard, as are advocacy or- 
ganizations that present objective and 
compelling evidence of a group's under- 
representation. A key function of ad- 
vocacy organizations is to bring to the 
attention of elected officials, policy-makers 
and the public in general matters of impor- 
tance to the groups which might otherwise 
be inadvertently overlooked. 



RECOMMENDATION 5: 

Governors should make every 
e ffort to assure thai the 
membership of State Job Training 
Coordinating Councils includes 

individuals who reflect the 
diversity of the JTPA-eligible 
groups, who are knowledgeable 
about the labor market problems 

of those groups, and who are 
willing to play active roles in the 
work of the Councils. 
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RECOMMENDATION 6: 

Local elected officials should 
make every effort t o assure that 
the membership of Private 
Industry Councils includes 
individuals who reflect the 
diversity of the ]TPA~eUgible 
groups, who are knowledgeable 
about the local labor market 
problems of those groups, and who 
are willing to play active roles in 
the work of the Councils. 



ease in what otherwise could be an in- 
timidating documentation process. More 
generally, Hispanics' presence signals to 
economically disadvantaged Hispanics 
that the program is intended for them as 
well as others. 



RECOMMENDATION 7: 

Service Delivery Areas should 
review their staffing decisions and 
outreach activities to assure they 

reflect the needs and 
characteristics of the people whom 
they are to serve. 



VL Representation Of 
Hispanics On JTPA Staff 

To encourage people with various back- 
grounds and from various cultures to en- 
roll in trail ing, several practical steps need 
to be undertaken. As witnesses testified, 
intake offices and training sites need to be 
located ir places that are accessible to 
them. People and institutions whose 
reputation s are respected need to vouch for 
the integrity and usefulness of the 
programs. Witnesses were unanimous in 
their statements that for Hispanics, a key 
step is having Hispanic (bilingual) staff at 
intake. They can be especially sensitive to 
Hispanics' difficulties with documental ion 
requirements, including writing letter? in 
Spanish requesting information if the need 
arises. During site visits in conjunction 
with the hearings, the Commission wit- 
nessed the importance of Hispanic and /or 
bilingual personnel at intake centers. 
These staff put potential participants at- 



RECOMMENDA TION 8: 

More specifically, Service Delivery 
Areas with high concentrations of 
economically disadvantage I 
Hispanics and other groups 
should employ intake counselors 
and use outreach methods which 
are likely to interest those groups 
in enrolling. 
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VIL Contracting With 
Hispanic Community-based 
Organizations 

Use of Hispanic community-based or- 
ganizations (CBOs) and other CBOs with 
Hispanic staff is a critical way to reach 
JTPA-eligible Hispanics, especially those 
who are hard to serve. It is the mission of 
CBOs to serve the communities they repre- 
sent. 

Although there are many Hispanic CBOs 
around the country, relatively few are in- 
volved in JTPA programs. Witnesses indi- 
cated that while most of those in the JTPA 
system are successful in winning contracts, 
some have problems due to an inability to 
develop track records of proven effective- 
ness or a lack of resources necessary to 
apply for contracts. 

One of the difficulties Hispanic and other 
CBOs confront if they wish to enter the 
JTPA system is that Sec. 107(a) of JTPA 
states that ... 'The primary consideration in 
selecting agencies or organizations to 
deliver services ... shall be the effectiveness 
of the agercy or organization in delivering 
comparable or related services based upon 
demonstrated performance..." Unless a 
Service Delivery Area (SDA) accepts the 
delivery of, for example, health services as 
"comparable" to the delivery of training 
services, these conizations may be 
prevented from expanding their services 
through JTPA contracts. 

For the most part, the U.S. Department of 
Labor has relied on the states, SDAs, and 
organizations the Department funds to 
provide special assistance to the system (its 
"national partners") to give the assistance 



necessary to expand the number of CBOs 
in the JTPA system. 



RECOMMENDATION 9: 

The U,S, Department cf Labor 
through its national partners, as 
well as states and SDAs, should 
encourage Hispanic and other 

CBOs which provide social 
services to Hispanic and other 
communities, to enter the JTPA 
system. Technical assistance 
should be provided when 
necessary and should be 
emphasized in localities that 
presently do not have Hispanic 
and other CBOs involved in JTPA. 



The type of contracting procedure SDAs 
use with CBOs in the system is critical to 
their survival. One method, fixed-unit 
price, performance-based contracting, is of 
special importance and is controversial. 
The performance-based aspect of the con- 
tracts enables them to develop track 
records so they can compete with larger 
institutions, according to witnesses. How- 
ever, cash-flow problems arise when 
programs must be started and staff must be 
hired before benchmarks for payments are 
reached. They arise too when SDAs are 
late in making their payments. Other 
problems for CBOs arise when they are 
expected to enter into contracts to train 
people and meet benchmarks at fixed 
prices even though they have little or no 
information about the characteristics of the 
people they will be training. 
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The fixed-unit price aspect of this con- 
tracting procedure enables some CBOs to 
earn a surplus over costs. This surplus can 
be used to overcome cash-flow problems 
and to upgrade the quality of their training 
facilities. 

The Commission is aware that there have 
been some abuses in the use of fixed-unit 
price/ performance-based contracts. For 
example/ payments have been made 
without appropriate benchmarks being 
achieved and "surplus funds" have been 
used for non-JTPA related purposes. The 
Commission believes the Employment and 
Training Administration of the U.S. 
Department of Labor has taken the ap 
propriate steps to remedy these problems. 
The Commission is also aware that SDAs 
do not systematically make their payments 
to training providers on schedule. 



RECOMMENDATION 10: 

The position of the Employment 
and Training Administration of 

the U,S. Department of Labor with 
respect to performance-based, 

fixed-unU-price contracts as stated 

in the Federal Register o n March 
13, 1989, should be supported, 

SDAs should permit CBOs whose 

costs are below their contract 
allowances to retain and use this 
difference in ways that promote 
the goals ofJTPA. 



VIIL Use Of The US. 
Department Of Labor's 
Models For Adjusting 
Performance Standards 

The Commission's investigation of the ef- 
fects of performance standards on service 
to Hispanics is part of its mandate under 
Section 106(0 of JTPA. The -ecommenda- 
tions in this section should be viewed as 
part of a continuing effort on the part of the 
Commission to fulfill its performance 
standards mandate. 

States' adoption of U.S. Department of 
Labor models foi adjusting the perfor- 
mance standards developed for JTPA Title 
n A programs has inadvertently biased the 
system against serving Hispanics, par- 
ticularly those who are amor.g the hardest 
to serve. 

The models use data that represent two 
types of factors - local area characteristics 
and characteristics of "hard-to-serve" 
groups. The data on the characteristics of 
the hard to serve come from JTPA program 
terminees. Due to data limitations, most of 
the factors used to define the hard to serve 
reflect people's demographic charac- 
teristics and their sources of income (such 
as race/ethnicity and receipt of unemploy- 
ment insurance). Information on other 
characteristics, which are more relevant to 
describing people as hard to serve (such as 
their proficiency in English and status as 
school dropout/ graduate), has been, and 
continues to be limited. In recognition of 
the need to have more information on the 
hard to serve, theU.S. Department of Labor 
has begun to collect data on participants' 
reading skills. 
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The problem for Hispanics is that the 
characteristics of program terminees do 
not reflect the characteristics of the disad- 
vantaged Hispanic population as a whole. 
Most Hispanics in JTPA have basic skfls 
and are proficient in English. However, 
most economically disadvantaged 
Hispanics lack basic skills and proficiency 
in English. 

Use of data on people in JTPA has led the 
models to indicate that economically dis- 
advantaged Hispanics, in general, are not 
among the hard to serve. Thus the models 
permit few adjustments to performance 
standards for serving Hispanics even 
though the models' intent is to permit ad- 
justments for serving people who are hard 
to serve. 

The general issue for Hispanics and 
others is that the models do not adjust fully 
for the difficulties associated with training 
and placing people lacking basic skills and 
proficiency in English. As a result, they are 
unlikely to be permitting SDAs to adjust 
their performance standards by as much as 
would be necessary to serve and place 
these people. 



RECOMMENDATION 11: 

Further research is necessary to 

improve the performance 
standards adjustment models of 
the U.S. Department of Labor. 
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based on past work of the Commission, the 
Commission finds that the use of cost 
standards in the awarding of incentive 
funds serves little purpose since "costs" 



refer only :o federal funds, ather than 
funds from the full array of funding sour- 
ces. In addition, the Commission believes 
that allowing states tc award incentive 
funds based on "meeting" standards rather 
than "exceeding" them will si-mificantly in- 
crease services to hard-to- serve groups, 
such as Hispanics. 



RECOMMENDATION 12; 

The performance standards system 
should be modified by removing 
the cost standards from the 
awarding of incentive funds under 
Sec. 202(b)(3)(B). Also, states 
should be permitted to award 
incentive funds based on 
"meeting" standards rather than 
on the "degree that standards are 
exceeded, " as is currently required. 



DC The Allocation Formula 



The current formula for allocating JTPA 
funds across the nation places greater em- 
phasis on the relative size of areas' un- 
employed than its economically 
disadvantaged populations. As many 
reports have shown, the distribution of 
funds is biased away from large urban 
areas. Because Hispanics are concentrated 
in large cities, the funding formula adver- 
sely affects them. Indeed, the fact that 
large urban Service Delivery Areas (SDAs) 
receive fewer funds than would be ex- 
pected on the basis of their shares of the 
nation's JTPA-eligible population is one 
important reason why Hispanics are 
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under-represented in JTPA. Moreover, 
Hispanics in areas of high unemployment 
are less likely to receive training, because 
minorities and dropouts in general are less 
likely to be served in these areas. SDAs in 
this situation do less outreach into 
minority communities and rely more on 
"walk-ins." 



RECOMMENDATION 13: 

The JTPA allocation formula 

should be revised by placing 
greater emphasis on economic 

disadvantagement than exists 
under the current formula. The 

new formula should be made 
effective after 1990 Census data 
are available, and phased in so 
that states and SDAs can prepare 
for any significant changes in 
funding. 



The Commission recognizes there are 
problems with the data sources used to 
allocate funds to states and SDAs. Figures 
on economic disadvantagement come 
from the 1980 Census of Population, which 
is now nine years old. Figures on un- 
employment, while updated annually, are 
not perfectly reliable at the local level due 
to the method used to calculate the figures 
and the small sample sizes. Inadequate 
data may be leading to inequities across 
states and SDAs in the allocation of JTPA 
funds. The Commission is sufficiently con- 
cerned about this issue that it is willing to 
work with the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of the Census and other 
relevant departments and agencies in 
order to implement Recommendation 14, 



given below. Depending upon the interest 
expressed by other federal departments 
and agencies whose programs are affected 
by local area data on economic disad- 
vantagement, implementation of Recom- 
mendation 14 could encompass relevant 
aspects of Recommendations 3 and 4. 



RECOMMENDATION 14: 

A feasibility study (including cost) 
should be undertaken of collecting 
local area data on economic 
disadvantagement between 
Censuses of Population. 



X. States' Use Of The 8 
Percent Set-aside For 
Education Coordination 

The relationship between an individual's 
basic skills and his/her labor market suc- 
cess is undisputed. What is implied, but 
rarely stated, is that basic skills in this 
country are comprised of the abilities to 
read, write, compute, and solve problems 
in English. 

At present, there are few English-as-a- 
Second-Language (ESL) programs funded 
through JTPA or other sources. There is a 
need for qualified instructors, high-quality 
computer courseware, and funds. JTPA 
service providers seem to be reluctant to 
provide such training through Title HA 
funds because placement of non-fluent 
English speakers is difficult. 
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Evidence from the Commission's hear- 
ings indicated that the 8% set-aside for 
education coordination is important in this 
regard. Some states are using these funds 
in ways that are innovative and important 
to Hispanics: ESL programs/ dropout 
prevention, and basic skills remediation. 
The funds are used for these programs 
partly because they are exempt from the 
performance standards system. It is a way 
to provide programs to people who, be- 
cause they lack basic skills and/ or 
proficiency h. English, require lengthy 
training and are not easily placed. 

In recent public-policy debates, questions 
are being raised about possible misuses of 
the 8% set-aside. One concern is that the 
funds are sometimes used to substitute for 
state and local education and training 
funds rather than as a complement to them; 
another concern is that they have not al- 
ways been used for the JTPA-eligible 
population. There is little guidance to 
states on how Congress and the U.S. 
Department of Labor intended the funds to 
be used arid expected them to be meshed 
with other federal, state, and local employ- 
ment and training related programs. 



RECOMMENDATION 15: 

The 8% set-aside should be 

supported and the U.S. 
Department of Labor should 
undertake additional research into 
the uses of the 8% set-aside and 
share its findings with Congress 
and the states. 



XL Support Services 



The availability of support services is 
clearly of importance to most people 
eligible for JTPA programs. Among 
Hispanics, the two types of services most 
needed are day care and financial assis- 
tance during training. 

Hispanics' need for day care is particular- 
ly acute. They are a younger population 
than the U.S. population as a whole and the 
proportion of Hispanic children under age 
6 is greater than that of the general popula- 
tion. The Commission finds that service 
providers which offer dependent care to 
program participants are deserving of 
recognition. 

In addition, because many Hispanics are 
among the "working poor," they cannot 
afford to participate in training programs 
without working or having some type of 
needs-based payments. The fart that many 
Hispanics need lengthy training makes the 
issue of needs-based payments during 
training that much more important. 

The Commission recognize that if its 
Recommendation 16 is implemented, 
proportionately fewer fund/* may be avail- 
able for training. However, if p>eople with 
child-can? or other needs - and if people 
who require lengthy training programs ~ 
are to be assisted, this trade-off may need 
to be made. 
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RECOMMENDATION 16: 

Current proposals to increase the 
proportion of funds that may be 
expended on support services from 
"no more than 15%" to "no more 
than 20% " should be supported. 



n. Concluding 
Recommendation s 

Testimony from the Commission's hear- 
ings conveyed several strong messages to 
the Commission that have broad implica- 
tions for JTPA and other government- 
sponsored education, employment, and 
training programs. 

First, Hispanics are a diverse group of 
people; in this, they mirror the nation's 
population. While most are native-born 
Americans, others are naturaUzed citizens, 
immigrants or refugees. Hispanics and 
others in the U.S. differ in the countries 
which they or their families left. For 
Hispanics, these countries are Mexico, 
Spain, the many countries of Central and 



South America, and in the Caribbean, Cuba 
and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 
These differences imply that the nation's 
populace, including Hispanics, differs in 
their backgrounds and needs. Successful 
programs are ones that are sufficiently 
flexible to be able to take these differences 
into account. 

Sec y .d, while each of these Hispanic sub- 
groups nas its own urdque characteristics, 
the Hispanic culture as a whole em- 
phasizes values which the nation should 
cultivate and utilize to meet its economic 
needs. Hispanics and other Americans are 
hard working, with strong desires to 
achieve the goal of economic inde- 
pendence and prosperity. This implies 
that successful program design for 
Hispanics and others builds on people's 
aspirations for themselves and their 
families. 

Finally, because Hispanics and other 
minority groups are sizable and growing 
shares of the nation's labor force, the well- 
being of the national economy is enhanced 
by allowing them to increase their 
economic contributions through improved 
education and training. 
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PREFACE 



The National Commission for Employment Policy is responsible for evaluating the 
extent to which federally-funded employment and training programs fulfill their pur- 
poses. In 1988, the Commission issued a report on who is served by JTPA. One of the 
findings reported in that paper was that Hispanics were under-represented in programs 
funded under Title HA of JTPA. In September of 1988, in response to congressional 
interest in possible reasons for the under-representation, Commission staff reviewed 
current data on Hispanics in JTPA and developed a number of possible, not mutually 
exclusive, reasons for the situation. 

Comments on the possible reasons for Hispanics' under-representation were solicited 
from a number of persons across the nation who are involved in the JTPA system - state 
and local JTPA officials, employment and training researchers, and providers of Title HA 
training. 

The comments were used to develop a draft report on the reasons for Hispanic 
under-representation in JTPA programs. The draft raised sufficient concern among the 
members of the Commission that it decided to conduct a series of nationwide hearings 
on the subject, using the draft report as the basis for testimony. 

From early May through early August of 1989, the Commission held six hearings. 
Individuals representing a variety of organizations and interests within the JTPA com- 
munity testified - U.S. Congressional staff, officials of the U.S. Departments of Labor and 
Education, state and local elected and appointed officials, heads of major Hispanic 
organizations involved in JTPA, researchers, representatives of public interest groups, 
*nd JTPA service providers. The names of the witnesses are in Appendix A. 

Upon completion of the hearings, staff synthesized the findings of the draft paper with 
the testimony. The resulting paper follows. 

The lead staff member in this project, and the author of the staff report, is Dr. Carol 
Jusenius Romero. Mc. Sara B. Toye assisted Dr. Romero in the preparation of this study 
and prepared a portion of this Commission report. 

On behalf of the Commission and its staff, I would like to take this opportunity tu thank 
the many dedicated people in the employment and training community who so 
generously shared their knowledge with us, and gave of their time, during the develop- 
ment of this report. 

BARBARA C. MCQUOWN 
DIRECTOR 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



H\s t anics' employment and training 
needs have been a topic of longstanding 
concern to the National Commission for 
Employment Policy. 1 As a group, 
Hispanics epitomize those "facing serious 
barriers to employment, who are in spe- 
cial need of .... training." They are general- 
ly on the lowest rung of the nation's 
economic ladder. Hispanic men earn less 
than black or white men, and Hispanic 
women earn less than any other group of 
workers. Hispanics' low levels of formal 
education and lack of proficiency in 
English are two of the major impedi- 
ments to their success in the job market. 
About half of those over age 25 are 
school dropouts and between 25% and 
45% lack proficiency in English. It will 



be primarily through education and train- 
ing programs that they improve their 
position. 2 

The fact that Hispanics are under-repre- 
sented in programs intended to assist 
people who need training was the 
stimulus for this report. The issue is that 
fewer Hispanics are enrolled in training 
programs funded under Title IIA of the 
Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) than 
would be expected on the basis of their 
share of the eligible population. While 
Hispanics are 13 to 14% of those eligible 
for JTPA programs, they are between 10 
and 11% of the programs' participants. 
(See Table 1.) According to published re- 
search, the under-representation is 



Table 1 



Proportion of Persons Eligible for and Participating in JTPA Title IIA Programs 

who are Hispanic by Program Year 
(JULY 1- JUNE 30) 



Percent of Eligibles who are Hispanic 


Percent of Participants who are Hispanic 


PY84 PY85 PY86 PY87 


13-14% (a) 


11 10 10 10 



(a) Due to data problems, it is possible for research to show that Hispanics are under-represented in JTPA when in reality 
they are proportionately served. Data problems may exist in the source** used to obtain the number of JTPA participants 
and the number of people eligible for the program. Investigation oi the possibility ot data problems indicates that this is 
unlikely to be a major reason for the finding that liispanies are under- represented, although it may explain a small part oi 
the finding. Appendix B discusses this issue. 



Sources: Steven Sandell and Kalman Rupp, "Who is Served in JTPA Programs Patterns of Participation and Intergroup 
Equity, " Research Report 88-03, National Commission for Employment Policy, Washington, D.C., February 1988; Office of 
Strategic Planning and Policy Development, US, Department of tabor, "j I PA Title IIA and III Enrollments and Termina- 
nons During the First Half of PY1988/ Washington, D.C, June 1989. 
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especially pronounced among un- 
employed Hispanic males. Unpublished 
data indicate that youth are under-repre- 
sented as well. 3 

This report explains the factors that 
hinder el'gible Hispanics from participat- 
ing in JTPA programs and those that 
facilitate their participation. The findings 
are largely the product of input from 
people experienced with JTPA opera- 
tions, including many who are ex- 
perienced with Hispanics in JTPA. 
About 45 people across the country were 
contacted over the course of this study, 
including program operators, heads of 
national Hispanic organizations, Direc- 
tors and staff of Private Industry Coun- 
cils (PICs) and Service Delivery Areas 
(SDAs), and staff in state agencies respon- 
sible for JTPA. In addition, more than 50 
persons testified before the Commission 
in hearings on the topic. (See Appendix 
A for information on the hearings and 
the list of witnesses.) Other findings are 
based on examinations of national data, 
examinatio ns which were prompted by 
people's comments on how JTPA 
operates in their areas. 

The results of this study have implica- 
tions that extend beyond Hispanics' par- 
ticipation in JTPA. First, their 
experiences offer lessons on how JTPA's 
structure affects "who is served" and why 
it may not have been serving the "most in 
need" of training. This is important be- 
cause the system is currently seeking 
ways to serve larger proportions of the 
"most in need." 

Second, over the coming years the sys- 
tem will need to adjust to changes 
projected to occur in the population it is 
intended to train. Lessons on "what is 
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likely to work in the future" can be 
learned from "what works" for Hispanics 
at present. Not only is the Hispanic 
population growing, and thus likely to 
become a more sizable share of the JTPA 
eligible population but also at least one 
of its characteristics exemplifies ways in 
which the population is projected to 
change. Specifically, it is projected that 
immigrants and refugees will become 
larger shares of the U.S. labor force over 
the coming years; almost 30% of ths cur- 
rent Hispanic population are immigrants 
or refugees. 4 

Outline of Report 



This report examines factors affecting 
Hispanics' participation in JTPA Title IIA 
programs in a practical way. It describes 
how the system operates from the 
perspectives of those who run it at the 
state and local levels. 

The report begins by discussing how 
the amount of JTPA funds and the for- 
mula for distributing them across the na- 
tion have affected Hispanics' 
opportunities for participating in training 
(Section II). 

Section III explains how the law's 
criteria for determining eligibility unin- 
tentionally make many economically dis- 
advantaged Hispanics ineligible for Title 
IIA programs. It also discusses the 
documentation required to verify 
eligibility and how these requirements af- 
fect Hispanics' interest in participating. 

The next two sections turn to decisions 
made at the state and local levels (Sec- 
tions IV and V). These sections make 
two points. First, the presence of 
Hispanics (or others willing to act as 
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their advocates) in policy-making posi- 
tions can be critical to the direction the 
programs take. Second, the ways states 
and localities implement several of the 
functions assigned to them by JTPA 



strongly affect the likelihood that 
economically disadvantaged Hispanics 
will enroll. 

The conclusions are given in Section V. 
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ENDNOTES 



1 . For an example see National Commission for Employment Policy, Hispanics and 
Jobs: Barriers to Progress, Special Report No. 14, Washington, D.C., September 1982. 

2. Discrimination is the third major impediment to their success in the job market. Na- 
tional Commission for Employment Policy, Hispanics and Tobs: and Fred E. Romero and 
Judith Gonzales, Falling Through the Cracks: Hispanic 'Unden-ppresentation in the lob 
Training Partnership Act, National Council of La Raza, Washington, D.C., February 1989. 

3. Steven Sandell and Kalman Rupp, "Who is Served in JTPA Programs: Patterns of 
Participation and Intergroup Equity," Research Report 88-03, National Commission for 
Employment Policy, Washington, D.C. February 1988; and unpublished data from the 
study. 

4. In 1988 Hispanics were 7.4% of the total population (over 18 million people). They 
are projected to be 9.4% of the population by the year 2000 and 1 1 % by the year 2010. 
Middle Series Projections in U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
Gregory Spencer, Current Population Reports, Series P-25, No. 995, Projections of the 
Hispanic Population: 1983 to 2080, VS. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
1986; U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Gregory Spencer, Current 
Population Reports, Series P-25, No. 952, Projections of the Population of the United 
States, by Age, Sex, ?nd Race: 1983 to 2080, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C, 1984; and U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
Gregory Spencer, Current Population Reports, Series P-25, No. 1018, Projections of the 
Population of the United States by Ap°, Sex and Race: 1987 to 2080, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C, 1 989. 
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II. JTPA FUNDING AND THE ALLOCATION 

FORMULA 



The level of funds for JTPA and the for- 
mula for allocating funds throughout the 
nation determine how much individual 
localities receive/ which in turn deter- 
mines how nur y people a locality can 
train. The formula for allocating JTPA 
funds is of particular importance to 
His panics since they are geographically 
concentrated in a few states and within 
urban areas compared to the population 
as a whole. 

JTPA's Funding Level 

The level of funding for JTPA has 
remained at about $1.8 billion since 1982. 



As shown in Table 2, although the fund- 
ing level remained constant the number 
of program terminees increased through 
PY87. Only in the first half of PY88 has 
the number of terminees been smaller 
than in the same period for PY87. 1 

There are several ways to train more 
people with the same amount of federal 
dollars: (a) enroll proportionately more 
people who need relatively little training/ 
(b) maintain the characteristics of enrol- 
leeS/ but decrease the length of time they 
are in training/ and/or (c) find other sour- 
ces of funds to supplement federal dol- 
lars. Data in Table 2 indicate that the 



TABLE 2 

Number and Selected Characteristics of JTPA Program Terminees, 
and Median Length of Stay in Program by Program Year 

(JULY 1- JUNE 30) 



Characteristics 

ofTerminees/Program PY84 PY85 PY86 PY87 

Number (in 1000s) 579.3 657.4 701.1 763.9 

% School Dropout 27% 27% 26% 27% 
% Receiving Public 

Assistance 42% 41% 40% 42% 

Median Length of Stay 

(in days) ' 96.8 98.9 102.8 102.1 

Source: 'J S. Department of l.abor, Office of Strategic Planning and Policy Development, June 1989 In Table 1. 
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system has not chosen either of the first 
two options. Neither the characteristics 
of the people in JTFA programs nor the 
amount of time they are enrolled has 
changed significantly over the years. 

This suggests that the primary tactic has 
been to find other sources of funding. 
Evidence indicates that program 
operators have become adept at obtain- 
ing funds from non-JTPA sources. 2 

The Allocation Formula 

JTPA distributes funds to the states. 
Then, each state distributes 78% of its 
funds directly to Service Delivery Areas 
(SDAs). Twenty two percent remains 
with the state and is allocated for the fol- 
lowing purposes ("set-asides"): 

5% - adrninistrationoftheJTPA 

programs; 
6% -- incentive awards and technical 

assistance; 
8% - coordination with education 

programs; and 
3% - cider worker programs. 

The same formula used to distribute 
funds to states is used within states to dis- 
tribute the 78% share locally, to SDAs. 
The formula has three factors, each of 
which has equal weight. Two are based 
on the relative number of unemployed 
people in states (SDAs) and one is based 
on the relative number of economically 
disadvantaged people in states (SDAs). 

Because this formula gives more weight 
to unemployment than to economic dis- 
advantagement, areas which have greater 
concentrations of economically disad- 
vantaged people than unemployed 
people receive proportionately fewer 
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funds than areas in the reverse situation. 
Having concentrations of economically 
disadvantaged rather than unemployed 
people is one of the major characteristics 
of large urban areas (defined as having 
central cities with 200,000 or more 
people). As a consequence, SDAs in 
these urban areas receive (a) a smaller 
proportion of funds than would be ex- 
pected based on their shares of the 
nation's JTPA eligible population and (b) 
a smaller proportion of funds than 
medium-sized urban SDAs. For ex- 
ample, in PY85, SDAs in large urban 
areas received 29% of the Title HA funds 
and accounted for 33% of the national 
JTPA-eligible population. In com- 
paiison, SDA c - "mailer urban areas 
received 39. ne funds and ac- 
counted for 36.d ' of the eligible popula- 
tion. 3 

The allocation formula strongly affects 
Hispanics' participation in JTPA in two 
ways. First, it distributes relatively fewer 
funds to large urban SDAs, as just 
described, and Hispanics are con- 
centrated in these types of SDAs, as 
described below. Second, it distributes 
relatively more funds to areas where, al- 
though Hispanics may be part of the 
eligible population, they are less likely to 
be trained. This issue is also described 
below. 

Hispanics' Geographic Concentration 



Hispanics' geographic concentration 
can be illustrated simply: 

■ Six states contain 90% of the 
Hispanic population; these same 
states contain 42% of the total U.S. 
population and 38% of the black 
population 4 
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• Fourteen major metropolitan areas 
within these »ix states account for 
54% of the Hispanic population; 
these same areas account for 19% of 
the total U.S. population and 23% 
of the black population. 5 

• Ten central cities in these six states 
have one third of the nation's 
Hispanic population; they contain 
9% of the nation's population and 
17% of the black population. 6 

Because Hispanics are highly con- 
centrated in large urban areas, the fund- 
ing formula adversely affects their 
participation in JTPA. The fact that large 
urban SDAs receive fewer funds than 
would be expected on the basis of their 
shares of the nation's eligible population 
is one reason why Hispanics are under- 
represented in JTPA. 

An example illustrates how differential 
levels of funding can lead to under-repre- 
sentation. Suppose there are two groups 
of SDAs and each has 2,000 people in 
their eligible populations. In one group 
of SDAs, Hispanics are 5% of the eligible 
population (100 eligible Hispanics). 
These SDAs have sufficient funds to train 
100 people, 5% of whom are Hispanic (5 
Hispanic enrollees). In the second group 
of SDAs, Hispanics are 75% of the 
population (1,500 eligible Hispanics). 
These SDAs have funds to train 40 
people, 75% of whom are Hispanics (30 
Hispanic enrollees). 

When combining figures for the two 
groups of SDAs, 140 people are trained, 
35 of whom are Hispanic. Hispanics are 
25% of the total program's enrollees. 
However, Hispanics are 40% of the lotal 
eligible population. (There are 1,600 



Hispanics in the total eligible population 
of 4,000.) 

This illustration of how funding levels 
for SDAs with large Hispanic popula- 
tions can affect nation-wide under-repre- 
sentation help* explain a contradiction 
between SDAs' reports on Hispanic par- 
ticipation and reports based on national 
data. Many SDAs indicate that, based on 
their estimates of the size of their eligible 
populations, they train Hispanics accord- 
ing to their share of the local eligible 
populations. 7 As just indicated, depend- 
ing upon relative funding levels of dif- 
ferent SDAs, it is possible to have both 
appropriate shares of Hispanics within 
individual SDAs and still have under-rep- 
resentation nationally. 

Serving the "Hard to Serve" in J ligh 
Unemployment Areas 

As noted earlier, JTPA's formula allo- 
cates proportionately more funds to 
areas with high unemployment rates. 
Updated data on unemployment are 
used to recalculate states' and SDAs' al- 
lotments annually. This means that as 
the unemployment rates of states and 
SDAs change, their allotments also 
change, although their funding levels can- 
not fall below 90% of their previous 
year's levels. The intent is to assure that, 
as local economic conditions change 
across the nation, relatively more funds 
continue to go to areas experiencing 
more, rather than less, unemployment. 

The difficulty for Hispanics is that they 
are less likely to be in JTPA programs in 
areas with high, rather than low, un- 
employment rates. SDAs with relatively 
high unemployment serve proportionate- 
ly fewer dropouts and minorities. Fe- 
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search indicates that these SDAs are 
"more likely to serve those who were 
recently unemployed, who had previous 
work histories, and who sought out JTPA 
services on their own." 8 By contrast, 
SDAs with low unemployment rates are 
more likely to make explicit efforts to 



reach and train people with several bar- 
riers to employment. Because maT»y 
economically disadvantaged Hispanies 
lack both basic skills and proficie icy in 
English, they are part of this particular 
JTPA eligible population. 
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1. In the first half of PY88 there were about 280,000 program terminees compared with 
318,000 in the first half of PY87. Office of Strategic Planning and Policy Developrm nt, 
"JTPA Title HA and m Enrollments and Terminations During First Half of PY1988," US. 
Department of Labor, June 1989. 

2. SRI and Berkeley Planning Associates, JTPA Performance Standards: Effects on 
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Partnership Act, Abt Associates Inc., Cambridge, Massachusetts, August 1986; and Ar- 
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US. Senate, Washington, D.C., June 8, 1988. 
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Profile of Employment and Unemployment, Bulletin 2279, U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D.C., May 1987. 

5. Chicago PMSA, Dallas/Fort Worth CMSA, Denver/ Boulder CMSA, Houston 
PMSA, Los Angeles/Long Beach PMSA, Miami/Hialeah PMSA, New York PMSA, Oak- 
land PMSA, Phoenix MSA, Riverside/San Bernadino PMSA, San Antonio MSA, San 
Diego MSA, San Francisco PMSA, and San Jose PMSA as c ted in U.S. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Geographic Profile of En ployment and Unemploy- 
ment, Bulletin 2279. Some of these areas have more than one SDA. 

6. Chicago, Dallas, Houston, Los Angeles, New York City, Phoenix, San Antonio, San 
Diego, San Francisco, and Miami/Hialeah (or Da.de County) as cited in U.S. Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Geographic Profile of Employment and Unemploy- 
ment, Bulletin 2279. 

7. S.M. Miller et al, Too Late to Patch: Reconsidering Second-Chance Opportunities for 
Hispanic and Other Dropouts, Hispanic Policy Development Project, Washington, D.C. 
1988. The reader should note that states, SDAs, and DOL differ in the way each calcu- 
lates eligible populations. Thus, it is possible for Hispanic* to be served in proportion to 
their share of state or local eligible populations, as defined locally, but not as defined by 
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DOL. However, under a uniform definition of the eligible population, differential fund- 
ing can lead to the outcome discussed here. 

8. SRI and Berkeley Planning Associates, ITPA Performance Standards, p. 54; and Fred 
E. Romero, Hispanics in ITPA: The Best and Worst of Times, (draft) National Council of 
La Raza, Washington, D.C., June 1989. 
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III. ENROLLING HISPANICS 



The primary target group of JTPA Title 
IIA programs is the unskilled, economi- 
cally disadvantaged population ~ people 
who need and want training but are not 
financially able to undertake it on then- 
own. For people to take advantage of the 
training opportunities, they must meet 
the specific criteria for eligibility and 
they must be willing to prove that they 
qualify. In these areas - eligibility re- 
quirements and requirements for proof 
of eligibility - the system has not fully ac- 
counted for either the cultural charac- 
teristics of much of the Hispanic 
population or the backgrounds of many 
of its members. 

Eligibility Rules 

To be eligible for JTPA programs, 
people must meet several requirements 
concerning age, residency, and the Selec- 
tive Service, a*- J they must meet one of 
three income-related eligibility require- 
ments. Specifically, people must 

• be 1 6 years of age or older 1 ; 

• have the consent of a parent or legal 
guardian if they are 18 years or 
younger. 

• be a citizen of the United States or 
a legal resident, immigrant or 
refugee; 

• live in the SDA in which they are 
seeking training; and 



• for men between 18 and 26, have 
registered with the Selective Ser- 
vice. 

To meet the income-related eligibility re- 
quirements, people must 

♦ be in a family receiving Food 
Stamps; 

• be in a family receiving public as- 
sistance, such as Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children (AFDC); 
or 

♦ have a family income in the six 
months prior to participation that 
either is at or below 70 percent of 
the Lower Living Standard, or is at 
or below the poverty level, 
whichever is higher. Eligibility on 
the basis of income takes into ac- 
count both family size and cost of 
living in the area. 

Clearly , the intent of the eligibility re- 
quirements is to target JTPA programs 
on persons who would otherwise not be 
able to afford training. An unintended 
outcome of the requirements is to hinder 
Hispanics' participation, as discussed 
below. 

Income-Related Criteria: 
Hispanics' Use of Food Sta mps 

The law intended to make training avail- 
able to people on Food Stamps (or receiv- 
ing public assistance) so they could 
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become sell -sufficient and no longer 
need the pu blic program. However, this 
intent: is inadvertently subverted because 
the income criteria to be eligible for Food 
Stamps differ from the income criteria to 
be eligible lor JTPA if not on Food 
Stamps. Tliis difference is important to 
Hiipanics. :jince a relatively low propor- 
tion use Food Stamps, even though they 
qualify for them. 

The criteria people must meet to receive 
Food Stamps differ in two ways from 
those required to ^ iter JTPA programs. 
First, the criteria for receipt of Food 
Stamps are more complicated: a person's 
assets as well as family income, are taken 
into account. 

Second, the income cut-off for Food 
Stamps does not take into account the 
cost of living in different areas, while 
JTPA does. This means that in low cost 
of living areas, the income cut-off for 
Food Stamps is higher than for JTPA. 
Thus in low cost of living areas, people 
with family incomes below the higher 
Food Stamp income requirement - but 
above the lower JTPA income require- 
ment - can enroll in JTPA only if they 
first apply for and receive Food Stamps. 
If people in these areas are not receiving 
Food Stamps - or do not wish to receive 

Fr i Stamps - they cannot enroll in 

i 3 
J v. 

The implications of this aspect of JTPA's 
eligibility criteria are - 

• for intake officers to encourage 
people who want and need training 
to apply for Food Stamps (or public 
assistance) in order to qualify for 
JTPA; and 



• for people — who want and need 
training, but do not want to use 
other public programs - to be dis- 
couraged from enrolling in JTPA. 

This second situation appears to be a 
reason for His panics' under-repre- 
sentation in JTPA programs. According 
to testimony before the Commission, 
many Hispanics, especially within the 
Mexican- American community, prefer 
not to receive Food Stamps - or use 
other government transfer programs - 
even though their use would qualify 
them for JTPA. There are two reasons for 
Hispanics' behavior regarding govern- 
ment programs. First, to some extent 
Hispanics lack knowledge about, and ex- 
perience with, the Food Stamp program. 

Second, the Hispanic culture stresses in- 
dividual and collective self-sufficiency: 
Hispanics tend not to rely on others out- 
side their community. (This preference 
for self-reliance extends to Hispanics' in- 
terest in applying to JTPA and other 
government programs such as public 
housing.) 

This cultural trait of self-reliance has 
two aspects. One is that Hispanic men in 
particular view themselves as totally 
responsible for taking care of themselves 
and their families. Use of public 
programs is difficult for them because it 
is an admission that they cannot meet a 
fundamental responsibility. 

A second is that the Hispanic com- 
munity tends to rely upon itself: 'si 
general Hispanics tend to have a sense of 
responsibility for helping other 
Hispanics. The Spanish term, la familia, 
and its importance to Hispanics is impor- 
tant to understand in this context. It rep- 
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resents more than "family" in the English 
sense of the word. It connotes a strong 
sense of bonding « Hispanics' reliance 
on Hispanics — which is deeply rooted in 
the culture. 

This testimony before the Commission 
is consistent with findings from national 



data. Table 3 shows the extent to which 
households that are likely to be eligible 
for Food Stamps use the program. In 
1985, for example, 43% of Hispanic 
households, 51 % of black households, 
and 29% of white households were 
receiving Food Stamps and for this 
reason, were eligible for JTPA. 4 



TABLE 3 

Proportions of Households at Different Income Levels 
Who Receive Food Stamps by Race/ Ethnicity, 19S5 



Households 



White 



Race/Ethnicity 
Black Hispanic 



Number at or Below 125% 
of the Poverty Level 

(in 1000s) 12,387 3,678 1,781 

Percent Receiving 

Food Stamps 29.4 50.5 42.7 

Of Which - 

Number Between 125% 
of Poverty Level 
and the Poverty 

Level (in 1000s) 3,680 743 416 

Percent Receiving 

Food Stamps 14.3 22,7 19.0 

Number at or Below 
the Poverty Level 

(in 1000s) 8,707 2,935 1365 

Percent Receiving 

Food Stamps 35.7 57.5 50.C 

(a) Households include families and unrelated individuals. 

Source: VS. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series p-60, No. 155, Receipt of 
Selected Noncash Benefits: 1985. US. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C, 1987 and unpublished government 
data. 
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Also as shown in Table 4, Hispanic 
families who are in poverty are more likely 
than whites or blacks to rely solely on their 
own earnings for income. Almost 30% of 
poor Hispanic families rely solely on their 
own earnings for income/ compared to 21 % 
among white families and 19% among 
black families. Within the Hispanic 
population, an even higher percentage of 
Mexican- American families rely solely on 
their own earnings (almost 40%); and a 
relatively small proportion receive public 



assistance (such as Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children) 18% compared 
with 20% among white families and 38? 
among black families. 5 

Income-Related Criteria: Amount of 
Hispanics' Family Income 

Hispanics have difficulties meeting 
JTPA's income eligibility requirement for 
two reasons. One, concerning documen- 
tation, is discussed later in this section. 



TABLE 4 

Proportion of Families in Poverty 
Their Sources of Income and Race/Ethnicity, 1985 









Race/Ethnicitv 






Sources of 
Income 


White 


Black 


Total 
Hispanic 


Mexican- 
American 


Puerto 
Rican 


Other 


Number of Families 
(in 1000s) 


4,983 


1,983 


1,074 


608 


241 


225 


Total Percent 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Percent with ~ 














Earnings Only 


21.3 


18.7 


28.6 


38.7 


(a) 


23.6 


Earnings and 
Other Income (b) 


43.2 


3i>.9 


31.3 


36.4 


18.7 


31.1 


Only Income Other 
than Earnings 


32.9 


43.7 


37.2 


22.5 


71.4 


40.0 


Percent Receiving 
Public Assistance (c) 


20.2 


37.8 


29.9 


17.9 


61.0 


28.9 



(a) Number too small to be statistically reliable. 

(b) Other Income includes: Social Security, Supplemental Security Income, and Public Assistance. 

(c) The families may also have other sources of income. 

Source: U,S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-60, No. 158, Poverty 
in the United States: 1985, VS. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C, 1987. 
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The second is that the income cut-off is 
quite low. According to testimony, 
Hispanics prefer to work at virtually any 
wage rather than be without work. Even 
if Hispanics only earn the minimum 
wage, they often earn too much to 
qualify for JTPA on the basis of income. 

National data are consistent with tes- 
timony on Hispanics' patterns of work. 
Hispanic men average lower hourly 
wages than white and black men. 
Hispanic women average less per hour 
than white and black women, as reported 
earlier. 6 

Also, compared to whites and blacks, 
more unemployed Hispanics are without 
work for short periods of time and fewer 
are without work for extended periods. 
In 1988, for example, half of unemployed 
Hispanics were unemployed for fewer 
than 6 weeks, compared to 47% of un- 
employed whites and 42% of unem- 
ployed blacks. At the other extreme, 9% 
of unemployed Hispanics spent 27 weeks 
or more looking for work, compared to 
11% of unemployed whites and 15% of 
unemployed blacks. 7 

The issue for Hispanics is that to be 
eligible for JTPA on the basis of income, 
people typically need to be unemployed 
(or out of the labor force) for at least 4 of 
the 26 weeks prior to applying to the pro- 
gram. The difficulties th'5 can create for 
the "working poor" can be shown 
through two examples. 

• A single person in the Dallas/ Ft. 
Worth area could earn no more 
than $2,885 in the six months prior 
to enrolling in JTPA in order to 
have qualified in 1986. A person 
who worked at the minimum wage 



($3.35 per hour) for 40 hours per 
week for 22 weeks of the 6 months 
prior to enrolling in JTPA would 
have earned $2,984, $101 more than 
JTPA permits. A person who 
worked 21 weeks would have 
earned $2,814, $71 less than the in- 
come cut-off for JTPA. 

• A four-person family in Dallas/Ft. 
Worth could eam no more than 
$6,040 in order for a family member 
to qualify for JTPA in 1986 on the 
basis of income. If the family had 
two wage-earners who were both 
working for 40 hours per week for 
26 weeks at $3.35 per hour, they 
would have earned too much for a 
family member to qualify foi JTPA. 
Their combined income would 
have been $6,968. 

In short, Hispanics whose low wages, as 
well as strong work ethic and tendency 
toward self-reliance, make them prime 
candidates for "working poor" status 
may find themselves ineligible for par- 
ticipation in Title IIA training programs. 
Moreover, increases in the minimum 
wage may make it even more difficult to 
enroll Hispanics in JTPA unless these in- 
come eligibility requirements are also al- 
tered. 

Documentation 
Requirements 

Documenting a person's eligibility for 
JTPA is one way the system demon- 
strates its understanding of the impor- 
tance of being accountable for the use of 
federal funds. By insisting on proper 
documentation, the system assures that 
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only those people eligible for JTPA 
programs receive the training. 

While recognizing the need to be held 
accountable for the use of JTPA funds, 
witnesses at the Commission's hearings 
voiced strong concerns about the extent 
to which the need for documentation was 
driving the system - determining "who 
would be served." Due to the amount 
and type of papers required, the 
documentation process is often time-con- 
suming and thus costly for intake staff 
who must obtain the documents and for 
SDA staff who must review them. For 
potential participants, documentation re- 
quirements are a sensitive issue since the 
requirements necessitate discussing and 
verifying how much income the potential 
participant, and his/her family members, 
earn. 

To illustrate the reasons for people's 
concerns about documentation require- 
ments, Table 5 gives an example of the 
type of log that intake offices use to 
verify people's eligibility. For each 
eligibility criterion, the log shows the 
type of documentation that is preferred 
and what may be an acceptable alterna- 
tive. For each eligibility criterion, people 
must show one of the appropriate pieces 
of paper. 

While there are differences among 
states and SDAs in their specific require- 
ments, the examples given here, based on 
the log shown in Table 5, are not unusual. 

• A homeless man between 18 and 26 
years of age would be required to 
have documents that prove U.S. 
citizenship or legal residency in the 
U.S., Selective Service registration, 
birth date, and either his income 
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level or receipt of Food Stamps or 
public assistance. Because of 
amendments to JTPA in the Mc- 
Kinney Act of 1986, this individual 
would not have to prove his 
residency in the SDA. He would, 
however, have to prove that he was 
homeless. 

• School dropouts, who might 
qualify under the 10% window, 
must prove that they have not 
graduated from high school and 
have not received GEDs. 

• Unemployed people who are not 
receiving unemployment compen- 
sation and who had worked as day 
laborers for cash must prove the 
amount of income they have 
received. If they have been living 
with relatives, they must show 
documents verifying their 
relatives' income. 

According to testimony, Hispanics' reac- 
tions to the documentation requirements 
are influenced by several factors: their 
culture, their status as legal immigrants- 
/ refugees, and the residency status of 
their network of friends and relatives. 
Some of these documents are especially 
time-consuming and insulting for 
Hispanics to obtain; others are even 
threatening to them. The reasons are dis- 
cussed below. 

The Hispanic Culture 

As noted earlier, the Hispanic culture 
places a strong emphasis on assisting 
family members and on the role of the 
father as "bread winner." Both of these at- 
tributes affect how Hispanics respond to 
JTPAs documentation requirerr nts. 
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TABLE 5 



TTTLE IA, MB, (VC 
EUG»N.mr DOCUMENTATION LOG 

NAME . MM DATE 



(to b» uMd In CDr^uneton «*i TMm tIA. IV, and IVC BtO***y P»*ey. DvAnMtont and ln»true»on») 



EUGMWUTY CRITERIA 


PREFERRED 
SOURCE OF 
DOCUMENTATION 


ALTERNATE 

•ounce of 

DOCUMENTATION 


OTHER 


1 UtCitfon/Hoito 
Non-CWron 


Q Locol gpmwrmm 
Q Bw.ol VMSUMtai 
[] iw* Doom**** 
[] r>*tport 

Q Hot*** 

[] BMi Corttoa* 

£j Foiv^i S«r. Documsn 

[] SocWS#cur*y Nufnbfi 
wNi printout 

D DHS Rotarral Form 


|""| School isootdfe 

1 1 Armod Foroof (rvdoottf ilj 
dbMNp ■tas«) 

D Chufoh rtconfc 

Pfijna vorifioatfoft" 


n 








OMS Rsfsrtsl Form 
Q U«l»/ company 
Q CMS Cm* company 
[]Un*rt 
Q nantroaajtf 
fj Uin Ap/aomaot 


Q CKy Tfltptwo Dfcoctory 
Q County raooroi 

1 1 t^twinl ■■rtrtwfa 

[] DPS I D con* 
Q Drktrt LLcon** 
D SaM Sb.*manii 
D Oov#mmonll#n»ri 
D Phoot VarMkaflorT 


D — 


3 SloctVi S#rvk» 


n BsajcSv Somw 
u L#0jaf/Ga#d 

□ SolacSVa Sortes 
u OocumatMaSon 


p] SoVoetva Sarvk» 
AppicMoo oomplatt&n 


D 






4 atnwAJvAa* 


Q Loon ojg^wnmonh 

Q 6ur of VIM State tc* 

[] INS Doatntntefon 

[J Patipon 

Quo**** 

[] Bfr* Corlrk** 

£J Fo"iion ftorvtaa Doc 

□ total Sofutyui* 
U wlti printout 

D DHS Roftrrtf Form 


D School word* 
□ «nnrtFor M .»oor* 
Q Cluxcrt raoorOft 
[] OrkrWfeUcma 

[] DPS l-D card 

[ j r*tii*rW Vfiri ftw afc8S*"i * 


□ ... 
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TABLE 5 continued 



TTTUE iia, im, rvc 

tUOtmjVf DOCUMENTATION LOO 



fUOltlLfTY CWTtmA 



•Ounce OF 
DOCUMENTATION 



ALTCRHATf 
SOURCE Of 1 
DOOUMtNTATKJN 



OTM1H 



•.food 



cm 



L Nurnfc* tn 



Q OfiarlDHt 

□ 



D 



D DHS 
DotwrTDHS 



D 



□22 



D 



D 
D 
□ 

D 



D 



protrtolngi 
fodMriuOJi, 



•oivfcoi to homotott 



D. 



□. 



□ 



0 



□ 



OukothouMhoto 



1722 



u pro* 
[] PtKwvrikJion' 



R tooomo T«t ftotom lor 
u provtouiytos 



□ 



Toloohono vprtaiofl of • ftoftonod loum 



A Ti n w rtm tncKfcw ahf bo 
to fwjTPA program. 

wMnfftotOA. 



tor JTFA 



on* » tv hdM** oompU** wah Iht hoarr* •^rtrty roQL**m**i 
> pom* otrvtoot to *homoloM hdMo^* wfto o*MOt lr* 



MftJTPA COM >1» 
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TABLE 5 continued 



TTTl£ HA. IS. IVC P.g.3of5 
ILJQIBIJTY DOCUMENTATION LOO 



EUOtWUTYCRITlfVA 


pwwpco 
•ounce of 

DOCUMEHTATON 
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OTHER 
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n 


Ui Inoomo 
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D TECrwoMh 
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n 


•.two ma* 10% 
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n 
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TABLE 5 continued 
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TABLE 5 continued 
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Specifically/ Hispanics tend to support 
family members in other parts of the 
country, including Puerto Rico. Docu- 
ments verifying this financial support are 
a necessary part of establishing family size, 
which in turn, is one of the pieces of inf o r - 
mation needed to establish family income. 
Obtaining the needed documents is often 
difficult and can take weeks. It may re- 
quire first writing letters in English to ask 
for the relevant information, then having 
the letters translated into Spanish; and 
upon receipt o f che information in Spanish, 
having it translated once again into 
English. 

Although income tax returns seem a 
likely source of documentation, they do 
not necessarily reflect family size in the 6- 
months prior to JTPA participation. 
Moreover, economically disadvantaged 
people often do not retain copies of these 
returns, if they had to file them at all. 

A second way in which documentation 
requirements make it difficult for 
Hispanics to participate in JTPA concerns 
the need for children to obtain statements 
regarding their parents' income. Becavse 
of the father's position of authority 
within the Hispanic family, it is difficult 
for a child to ask how much he earns and 
request proof of those earnings. (Ex- 
amples of this type of problem were also 
reported for the Asian community.) Thia 
particular aspect of the documentation re- 
quirements may help explain the under- 
representation of Hispanic youth in JTPA. 

Hispanics' Residency Status 

For some Hispanics, difficulties with 
documentation requirements are exacer- 
bated by their status as legal refugees 
from such countries as Nicaragua, Cuba, 
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and El Salvador. To enroll in JTPA in 
some SDAs, they must request docu- 
ments (such as birth certificates and 
evidence regarding the amount of their 
schooling) from the governments from 
whir they fled. 

For these Hispanics, there is fear in as- 
sociating with "the government." Also, 
to the extent that Hispanic- Americans 
have friends or neighbors who are in the 
US. illegally, they are concerned that 
their becoming involved with "the 
government" may have adverse conse- 
quences for these other people. 

The need to overcome real and per- 
ceived problems regarding documenta- 
tion requirements highlights the 
importance of having (bilingual) 
Hispanic intake staff who are knowledge 
able about the local community. They 
can offer practical assistance, such as 
help in writing letters in Spanish. In ad- 
dition/ because they understand the 
people's fears, they can quell their 
anxieties. 

More generally, the effects of both the 
amount and type of documentation re- 
quirements on enrollees and intake staff 
led witnesses at the Commission's hear- 
ings to suggest alternative ways of deter- 
mining eligibility. The alternatives 
included: residence in low-income neigh- 
borhoods; children's use of free or 
reduced-price school lunch programs; 
eligibility, but not necessarily use of, 
either Food Stamps or public assistance; 
and elimination of all income-related 
eligibility requirements. The argument 
for this last option was that few middle- 
or upper-income people would be inter- 
ested in enrolling in the types of training 
programs JTPA offers. 
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ENDNOTES 



1. SDAs may also enroll 14-15 year olds who art economically disadvantaged and in 
school for "pre-employment skills training programs." 

2. According to the law, people who do not meet one of the income related eligibility 
requirements may still be enrolled in JTPA programs if they have "encountered banZers 
to employment" People who qualify here include, for example, persons who lack 
proficiency in English, have physical handicaps, or are displaced homemakers. Up to 
10% of SDAs' participants may be people in one of these types of categories if the SDAs 
(a) indicate in their job training plans that they intend to use this "10% window" for these 
particular categories of persons or (b) during the period covered by the plans, request 
and receive an appropriate waiver from their state to add them to their job training 
plans. 

3. For example, to qualify for Food Stamps a four-person family could have a gross 
monthly income of $1,263 and a net monthly income (adjusted for certain allowable 
deductions) of $971. On a six-month basis, this amounts to a gross income of $7,578 and 
a net income of $5,826. The gross income, which would be the relevant figure for a JTPA 
income-eligibility test, is higher than that allowed to qualify for JTPA in those parts of 
the country which have relatively low cost-of-living levels. These calculations are based 
on information in "Food Stamps for Households in the 48 Contiguous States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia," Fact Sheet, VS. Department of Agriculture, October 1988. The cal- 
culation assumes that the family also meets the other qualifying criteria for Food 
Stamps, such as no more than $2,000 of countable assets. 

4. Published data on Food Stamp use among Hispanic subgroups were not available. 
It is likely that Puerto Ricans account for a large proportion of all Hispanics who use 
Food Stamps given the high proportion of Puerto Rican families who are female-headed 
households and receiving public assistance. 

5. The high percentage (61%) of Puo+o Rican families who receive public assistance 
suggests the extent to which their difficult economic situations have led Puerto Rican 
men to behave in ways that are inconsistent with their cultural backgrounds. 

6. National Commission for Employment Policy, hispanics and Jobs; and Marta Es- 
cutia and Margarita Prieto, Hispanics in the Work Force, Part I (February 1987) and 
Hispanics in the Work Force, Part II: Hispanic Women, National Council of La Raza, 
Washington, D.C., July 1983. 
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7. U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Employment and Earnings. 
Vol. 36, No. 1, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C, January 1989. 
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In addition to the provision: of the law, 
state and local policies and practices 
strongly influence who is served in JTPA 
programs. At the state level decisions 
regarding allowable adjustments to per- 
formance standards, the basis on which 
incentive awards are granted, the ways 
that 8% funds for education coordination 
can be used, and the types of fiscal con- 
trols instituted, all set the stage for the 
types of programs SDAs offer and the 
characteristics of the people they enroll. 

Policies in these areas are made by agen- 
cies that administer JTPA and the State 
Job Training Coordinating Councils 
(SJTCCs) that advise them. The extent to 
which the policies are sensitive to the 
needs and interests of the Hispanic com- 
munity depends in part on the 
knowledge and experience of the people 
in policy-making positions. 

Since SJTCC members serve in volun- 
tary capacities, the advice of SJTCCs is 
heeded more ir states where the Coun- 
cils have their own staffs. This is not 
surprising since the workload can be 
quite heavy and too time-consuming for 
th j SJTCC volu nteers to complete "on 
their own time. 

Because SJTCCs vary in the degree of 
their involvement, the importance to 
Hispanics of having representatives on 
the Councils varies as well. Where 
SJTCCs are active and fully exercise their 
responsibilities, Hispanic representation 
(or people able and willing to act as the 



group's spokespersons) on the SJTCCs 
can be useful to the Hispanic community. 
Where the Councils are less active, 
Hispanic representation may be an im- 
portant symbol for political or other 
reasons, but is unlikely to result in 
policies that are sensitive to the needs of 
the state's Hispanic community. 

In a similar fashion, individual mem- 
bers vary in their commitments to an 
SJTCCs work. When Hispanic repre- 
sentatives are knowledgeable about their 
communities - and willing to be actively 
involved with the SJTCCs - their 
presence can make a difference to 
Hispanics' participation in JTPA 
programs. 

Having Hispanics (or people willing to 
act on their behalf) on the staffs of 
SJTCCs and state JTPA agencies is criti- 
cal. Staff develop options for SJTCC 
members to consider, bring to their atten- 
tion issues needing resolution, and 
within agencies, implement the program. 

Because states differ in the degree to 
which SJTCCs and state agencies direct 
JTPA programs, the following discussion 
regarding the impact of state policies on 
Hispanics makes no distinction between 
the responsibilities of SJTCCs and state 
agencies. Three particular topics are dis- 
cussed here: states' review of SDAs' job 
training plans, the use of 8% funds, and 
the models they permit SDAs to use to 
adjust their performance standards. 
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Other aspects of JTPA over which states 
have control have been discussed else- 
where. Effects of fiscal controls and ac 
counting procedures were discussed in 
the context of documentation require- 
ments in Section HI. The effects of incen- 
tive awards have been reported in other 
studies. 1 It has been found that "the state 
incentive policies which encourage SDAs 
to perform as high as possible on all the 
standards have unintended effects ... 
these policies have modest but consistent 
effects of reducing service to hard to 
serve clients and reducing the provision 
of expensive program services, such as 
basic skills remediation." 2 

As the discussion in this section indi- 
cates, state policies have not been fully 
sensitive to finding ways to train 
economically disadvantaged Hispanics. 

Job Training Plans 



SJTCCs are to review SDAs' job training 
plans prior to their implementation. The 
law specifies much of what must be con- 
tained in the plans; for example, they 
must have a description of planned ser- 
vices, proc 2dures for selecting service 
providers, performance goals, and proce- 
dures for identifying and selecting par- 
ticipants. 

Some states limit the amount of informa- 
tion they require regarding participants 
to what is given in the law; for example 
SDAs must indicate that they will meet 
the 40% expenditure requirement for 
youth. In these states (as in all others) 

arc responsible for determining the 
mix of racial/ethnic groups to be served. 
The particular percentages served 
depend upon the amount of influence 
each group has over the system locally 
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and its relative size within an SDA's 
eligible population. 

Other states direct SDAs to include ser- 
vices to various groups in approximate 
proportions to the groups' shares of the 
local eligible populations. Such direc- 
tives encourage SDAs to be at least some- 
what sensitive to the demographic 
composition of their eligible populations." 

8% Set-Aside Funds 



For Hispanics, the 8% set-aside for coor- 
dination with education programs is of 
special importance since it can be used 
for the types of programs which they 
need - basic skills and "English as a 
second language" (ESL) training. While 
there has been no systematic study of the 
full range of ways that the 8% monies are 
used, testimony before the Commission 
indicated that it is used for dropout 
prevention, adult education remediation, 
and ESL. 

For example, in the area of dropout 
prevention, the money has been used to 
hire counselors to work closely with stu- 
dents whom local school administrators 
have identified as being "at risk" of be- 
conv'ng school dropouts. It has also been 
used to purchase computers for educa- 
tional remediation of "at risk" students. 
For JTPA-eligible adults, the funds have 
been used for education remediation and 
I L programs. 

One reason why the 8% monies are 
used for adult remediation and ESL is 
that performance standards are not ap- 
plied to these programs. It is a way to 
provide programs to people who, be- 
cause they lack basic skills and proficien- 
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cy in English, require lengthy training 
and are not easily placed. 

One of the problems with the 8% set- 
aside is that its purpose has not been 
clearly distinguished from those of other 
education and training related programs. 
While at least one state uses it strictly as a 
way to prevent "at risk" youth from be- 
coming JTPA eligible adults, other states 
appear to substitute JTPA funds for state 
or local monies, in some cases using the 
8% funds for a pot pourri of education 
and training programs. 

How 8% funds are used becomes an 
issue for Hispanic9 in terms of the 
provision of ESI programs. When the 
question is asked, "Who meets the need 
for ESL programs?", answers are not 
straightforward. The provision of ESL is 
everyone's - and thus no one's - respon- 
sibility. 

Testimony at the Commission's hear- 
ings indicated that more ESL programs 
are needed throughout the country for 
Hispanics and others - whether Russian 
immigrants in New York or Asian 
refugees in California. The source of 
funding could be through JTPA or other 
programs. There is also a need for more 
instructors qualified to teach ESL and for 
more, and higher quality, computer 
courseware in this area. 

Adjustments to National 
Performance Standards 



The purpose of performance standards 
is to assure that the training people 
receive in JTPA programs has a positive 
payoff. "Performance standards are the 
tools used to insure that the program is a 



productive investment in human capi- 
tal.' For example, performance 
stan-dards are set for the "entered- 
employment rate" (the proportion of all 
people terminating the program, success- 
fully or not, who are placed in unsub- 
sidized jobs); the "cost-per-entered 
employment" (the cost of the program 
per person placed in unsubsidized jobs); 
and for the "average wage at placement" 
(the average wages of the jobs in which 
people are placed). 

DOL establishes numerical values for 
performance standards for the system as 
a whole. As examples, for PY88 and 
PY89, the national standard for the 
entered-employment rate is 68%, mean- 
ing that for the system as a whole, 68% of 
JTPA program terminees are expected to 
be placed in unsubsidized jobs. The cost- 
per-entered employment standard is 
$4,500. 

States may adjust these standards so 
that they can take into account SDAs' par- 
ticular circumstances. To assist in this ef- 
fort, DOL has developed adjustment 
models using a statistical technique, 
called regression analysis, which states 
may choose to use. About 80% of the 
states use DOL's models; a few have 
developed their own. 

The focus of this discussion is on how 
Hispanics fare in the model for adjusting 
the adult entered-employment rate stand- 
ard. Appendix C gives greater detail on 
the adjustment models, including a dis- 
cussion of the model for adjusting the 
cost-per-entered employment. (During 
the Commission's hearings outside ex- 
perts gave independent assessments of 
the analysis presented here; they con- 
curred with this line of reasoning.) 
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Hispanics and the Adjustment Model 



such adjustments have not systematically 
been made for Hispanics. 

i*or example, in the early years of JTPA 
(PY84 and PY85) when data from the 
Comprehensive Employment and Train- 
ing Act (CETA) programs were used, the 
model for the entered-employment rate 
indicated that an upward adjustment in 
the standards was to be made when 
Hispanics were trained. This meant that 
SDAs training greater than average 
proportions of Hispanics were expected 
to achieve higher entered-employment 
rates than SDAs which served smaller 
than average proportions. 

In PY86 and PY87 when data from JTPA 
were first used, the models indicated that 
small downward adjustments were to be 
made. (The permitted adjustments were 
smaller than those for blacks.) In these 
two years, SDAs training greater than 
average proportions of Hispanics were 
expected to achieve lower entered- 
employment rates than SDAs which 
served smaller than average proportions 
of Hispanics. 

Most recently, in PY88 and PY89, the 
model permits no adjustments for 
Hispanics. (Downward adjustments for 
blacks are permitted.) This means that 
the proportion of Hispanics served is ex- 



pected to have no effect on SDAs' 
entered-employment rates. 

The Adjustment Model in Brief 

As noted earlier, the adjustment models 
employ a statistical technique, regression 
analysis. The technique is used to disen- 
tangle the separate effects that different 
factors have on the outcome under inves- 
tigation. In the case of the adjustment 
models, the technique is used to estimate 
the separate effects that various local 
characteristics have on individual SDAs' 
ability to meet the national standards. 
DOL's goal in permitting adjustments is 
to establish a "level playing field" for 
SDAs and for "hard-to-serve" groups 
within SDAs. 

To achieve this goal, DOL includes two 
types of factors in the regressions. One 
type consists of factors that represent 
local area conditions, such as SDAs' un- 
employment rates. They are included be- 
cause DOL wants to adjust the national 
standards to take into account conditions 
over which SDAs have no control but 
which might adversely (or positively) af- 
fect their ability to meet the standards. 7 
For example, in setting a national value 
for the "entered-employment rate," DOL 
does not wish to penalize SDAs whose 
higher-than-a verage unemployment 
rates make job placements especially dif- 
ficult. 

The second type consists of factors that 
represent characteristics of program ter- 
minees, such as the percent of program 
tenninees who are women They are 
based on data that DOL collects from the 
SDAs (through JTPA Annual Status 
Reports [JASR ]). DOL includes this type 
of factor because it does not wish to 



By electing to use DOL's models, states 
inadvertently bias the system against 
serving Hispanics, especially those 
Hispanics who are among the "hardest to 
serve." The reason is that while the 
models are intended to permit 
downward adjustments to performance 
standards for serving "the hard to serve," 
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penalize SDAs for decisions to serve 
higher than average proportions of the 
various groups considered "hard to 
serve." The groups in this category were 
selected based on evidence gained from 
program experience under CETA. Due 
to data limitations, most of the factors 
used to define the hard to serve reflect 
people's demographic characteristics and 
their sources of income (such as their 
race/ethnicity and sex, and their status 
as AFDC recipient or unemployment in- 
surance claimant). Information on other 
characteristics, more relevant to describ- 
ing people as hard to serve, (such as their 
proficiency in English and status as 
school dropout/graduate) has been, and 
continues to be, limited. In recognition 
of the need to have more information on 
the hard to serve, in PY88 DOL began to 
collect data on participants' reading 
skills, shown in Appendix C. 

The regression^ produce two results of 
importance here. First, they indicate the 
direction of the relationship between in- 
dividual factors and the relevant perfor- 
mance standard. As noted earlier, the 
direction of the relationship between 
Hispanics and the entered-employment 
rate produced by the models has 
changed over the years. 

Second, regressions estimate "weights" 
for the individual factors. The weights in- 
dicate the extent to which differences in 
the factors across SDAs are important in 
explaining differences in SDAs' perfor- 
mances. An example noted earlier is that 
the model produced greater weights for 
blacks than for Hispanics in PY86 and 
PY87. Thus, for those years, differences 
in the proportions of blacks trained was 
expected to explain more of the variation 
in SDAs' entered-employment rates than 



differences in the proportions of 
Hispanics trained. 

Adjusting for Terminee 
Characteristics 

Including factors in the regressions that 
represent the characteristics of program 
terminees can produce results that are 
counter-productive to policy goals unless 
great care is taken. The problem is the ex- 
tent to which all the characteristics of 
people in JTPA accurately reflect all the 
characteristics of all people eligible for 
JTPA - stated more formally, the extent 
to which the sample is randomly selected 
from the population. This is an impor- 
tant issue: if the sample is biased, then 
the permitted adjustments will not ac- 
curately capture the "true" adjustments 
needed for serving the hard to serve. 

Two types of biases are possible. One 
can occur when all personal charac- 
teristics that can afreet people's labor 
market situations are not included in the 
regressions. When this occurs, it is not 
possible to know whether people with 
particular characteristics have selected 
themselves (or been selected) into the 
program Motivation is a particularly im- 
portant personal characteristic in this 
regard. If highly motivated people enter 
JTPA programs, then it is possible that 
their motivation, rather than the effects 
of training, leads them to have successful 
program outcomes, such as high entered- 
employment rates. In the context of the 
adjustment models, high levels of motiva- 
tion can produce results that indicate 
people (such as Hispanics) are not hard 
to serve even though their other personal 
characteristics, such as levels of educa- 
tion, would suggest they are hard to 
serve. 
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Because participants' motivation has 
not been measured, it is not possible to 
say, with certainty, that Hispanics in 
JTPA are more or less motivated than 
either Hispanics not in JTPA or other 
groups who are in JTPA. However, there 
are some indications that motivation is 
an important missing element in the ad- 
justment models and failure to adjust for 
motivation has had an effect on the ad- 
justments for Hispanics. As discussed in 
Section EX Hispanics appear to have a 
strong work ethic. Not only does this 
reduce the likelihood they will be eligible 
for JTPA, it also seems to lead those who 
are eligible to want to be in programs for 
short periods of time, as discussed in the 
next section. It is possible that Hispanics' 
work ethic has affected the extent to 
which the adjustment models indicate 
they are, or are not, hard to serve. 

A second bias that can affect the adjust- 
ment models concerns people's charac- 
teristics which have been measured. 
National data indicate that Hispanics 
who have been in JTPA differ from the 
disadvantaged Hispanic population as a 
whole in two ways that are key in the 
definition of hard to serve. While in 
general disadvantaged Hispanics lack 
basic skills and proficiency in English, 
most of those who are in JTPA have basic 
skills and are proficient in English. Ac- 
cording to national data - 

• Among the school dropouts com- 
pleting JTPA, there have been 
proportionately fewer Hispanics 
than would be expected on the 
basis of their share of the popula- 
tion of school dropouts eligible for 
the training. While Hispanics ac- 
count for 24% of the dropouts 
eligible for JTPA, they were 14% of 



the dropouts who completed the 
JTPA program in PY86, and 15% in 
PY87. The reverse was found 
among blacks: while they are 23% 
of the dropouts eligible for JTPA, 
they were 32% of the dropouts who 
completed the program in PY86, 
and31%inPY87. 9 

• There have been relatively few 
Hispanics (and others) in JTPA 
who lack proficiency in the English 
language. In PY87 about 3% of the 
enrollees were reported to have 
limited proficiency in English and 
of them, fewer than 50% were 
Hispanic. In the first half of PY88, 
4% of terminees were reports to 
have limited proficiency *r. English 
and of them, close to 70% were 
Hispanic. This means that 14% of 
Hispanic program terminees in 
PY87, and 22% of Hispanic ter- 
minees in the first half of PY88, 
lacked proficiency in English at 
program entry. In comparison, be- 
tween 25% and 45% of Hispanics in 
general may not be proficient in 
English. 10 

Reports from PIC and SDA Directors, as 
well as program operators, corroborate 
data showing that Hispanic enrollees dif- 
fer from the economically disadvantaged 
population of Hispanics. As people 
report, 

• JTPA services to Hispanics are, for 
the most part, the same as those 
provided to whites and blacks even 
though proportionately more 
Hispanics might be expected to 
need basic education and English- 
language training. 
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• Those program operators who 
have more people applying for 
their programs than they have slots 
can choose those Hispanic, black, 
and white applicants who are most 
likely to complete the program suc- 
cessfully. Furthermore, the pro- 
gram operators must be selective to 
assure that they meet their perfor- 
mance-based contracts and receive 
their payments. 

• There are very few JTPA Title II 
programs for people with limited 
English proficiency; people who 
need English-langu ^e or adult- 
basic-skills training are typically 
referred to (or placed in) programs 
funded through $% funds or non- 
JTPA sources, as describe*. 1 ' earlier. 

• JTPA-fundedEnglish-as-a-Second- 
Language (ESL) programs typical- 
ly do not enroll people who have 
low levels of basic skills in their 
native languages - z characteristic 
of the economically disadvantaged 
Hispanic population. 

To the extent Hispanics in JTPA are not 
the hard-to-serve Hispanics, regressions 
using program data will show the entire 
group as not hard to serve. Specifically, 
the factor representing Hispanics might 
be statistically significant, but in the 
"wrong" direction - as it was in PY84 
and PY85 when CETA data were used. 
Alternatively, the factor might be sig- 
nificant and hence included in the model, 
but the size of the permitted adjustment 
would be small - as occurred in PY86 
and PY87 when JTPA data were first 
used. Finally, the factor might be statisti- 
cally insignificant, and following DOL's 



procedures, not be included among the 
adjustments states may permit SDAs to 
make ~ as occurred in PY88 and PY89. 

The Effects of the Adjustment Model 
on SDAs 

States that use DOL's adjustment 
models currently are not permitting 
SDAs to adjust for serving Hispanics. 
The effect is to penalize implicitly SL As 
that have Hispanics but no blacks to be 
served, compared to SDAs that have 
blacks, but no Hispanics, to be served. 

This problem was pointed out at the 
Commission's hearings. SDAs that have 
both groups to serve have greater difficul- 
ties meeting their performance standards 
when they train greater proportions of 
Hispanics. Also, one Hispanic CBO (the 
only one in the SDA) reported being chas- 
tised by his SDA for serving Hispanics 
because the SDA could not adjust its 
standards downward when Hispanics 
were trained. 

Because adjustments are not permitted 
for Hispanics, SDAs that have Hispanics 
to serve are in a different situation from 
SDAs that do not have Hispanics to 
serve. The former group needs to 
develop a strategy that takes into account 
both their need to meet performance 
standards and their need (for political or 
other reasons) to serve Hispanics equitab- 
ly even though they cannot adjust their 
standards for Hispanics. This can most 
easily be accomplished by serving 
Hispanics who are not hard to serve -- 
those who have basic skills and are profi- 
cient in English. Other SDAs do not have 
to develop such a strategy. 
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gram Year 1986," JTQS Special Paper No. 6, Washington, D.C. June 1988; and Office of 
Strategic Planning and Policy Development, June 1989. 

10. U.S. Department of Labor, Office of Strategic Planning and Policy Development, 
June 1989; National Commission for Employment Policy, Hispanics and Job s; and 
Romero and Gonzalez, Falling Th rough the Crack s, February 1989. 
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In broad terms, SDAs have two goals to 
meet within the JTPA framework. One 
relates to their performanc2 standards. 
To the extent SDAs consider this an im- 
portant goal, they are likely to emphasize 
serving those people who will help them 
achieve it. This emphasis would be espe- 
cially strong in states with incentive 
policies that stress exceeding standards. 

SDAs' second goal relates to the 
demographic and socio-economic com- 
position of their program participants. 
This goal goes beyond assuring the 
provision of services to groups em- 
phasized in the law; it also includes assur- 
ing that services are provided to all 
groups in need, including racial/ethnic 
groups within their eligible populations. 
The extent to which this is viewed as an 
important goal depends upon state direc- 
tives, local policies, and the amount of 
political power different groups have lo- 
cally. 

Private Industry Councils (PICs) within 
SDAs are responsible for providing 
"policy guidance" for job training plans 
and for overseeing their implementation. 
Thus, "on paper," PICs have important 
roles in JTPA; in practice, they vary in the 
degree to which they are involved with 
the system. This is not surprising since 
PIC members, like their SJTCC counter- 
parts, are volunteers. 

Because PICs - and individual PIC 
members - vary in the degree of their in- 
volvement, the importance to Hispanics 



of having a representative of the com- 
munity on the PIC varies as well. As 
with the SJTCC, having members of PICs 
who are Hispanic, in and of itself, is not 
sufficient to assure that concerns of the 
Hispanic community will be addressed. 
Hispanic representation makes a dif- 
ference to Hispanics' participation in 
JTPA programs when the representatives 
are knowledgeable about their com- 
munities, and are willing to be actively in- 
volved with the PICs. They can assure 
that issues of importance to the group are 
aired and problems are resolved satisfac- 
torily. 

Having Hispanic PIC and SDA staff 
(and others willing to act as advocates) is 
critical since staff does the work involved 
in developing options for job training 
plans and for implementing them. In 
cases where PICs play direct roles in 
developing the plans, Hispanic staff can 
bring to PIC members' attention practices 
that facilitate (or hinder) Hispanics' par- 
ticipation. 

This section discusses four areas where 
decisions made locally have affected the 
likelihood of Hispanics' enrollment in 
JTPA programs: outreach into Hispanic 
communities, the use of Hispanic com- 
munity-based organizations (CBOs), the 
use of fixed-unit price, performance- 
based contracting with CBOs, and types 
of programs offered. 
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Identifying Potential 
Hispanic Participants 

Testimony at the NCEP hearings indi- 
cated that SDAs differ in the extent to 
which they make systematic efforts to 
publicize JTPA programs generally. At- 
tempts to reach Hispanic communities 
are similarly uneven across SDAs and 
also over time within SDAs. There are 
several reasons for the variations 
reported/ although the extent of 
Hispanics' political power locally seems 
to play an important role. 

At one extreme/ no (or weak) attempts 
are made to involve Hispanics in JTPA. 
Examples here include: 

• inadvertently overlooking His- 
panics; 

• almost purposeful exclusion of 
Hispanics (for example, locating in- 
take offices in neighborhoods in 
which Hispanics feel uncomfort- 
able and /or having no Hispanic or 
bilingual staff in intake offices); 
and 

• active outreach only near the end of 
a program year when SDAs realize 
they are unlikely to meet the goals 
specified in their job training plans 
unless special efforts are made. 

At the other extreme, some SDAs' out- 
reach efforts i nto the Hispanic com- 
munity are deliberate, organized, and 
systematic; for example: 

• the Hispanic media are used; 



intake offices are located in neigh- 
borhoods that Hispanics view as 
hospitable to them; 

institutions that are strong within 
the Hispanic community (such as 
the Catholic church) are used to 
give the program legitimacy and 
credibility; and 

Hispanic participants are asked to 
"spread the word" about their suc- 
cesses with the program. 

According to witnesses from all parts of 
the nation, the most effective means of at- 
tracting Hispanics to the programs is to 
have Hispanic (and bilingual) staff, espe- 
cially in intake offices. The reasons are 
related to both language and culture. 
Having a bilingual staff assures effective 
communication with potential enrollees; 
misunderstandings over terminology 
and the types of documents needed to 
verify eligibility are readily overcome. 

Hispanics' presence in intake offices is 
crucial even when they are not bilingual 
or are not dealing with Hispanic ap- 
plicants directly. When Hispanic ap- 
plicants see Hispanics on the staff, they 
feel "at home" - they perceive that the 
program is intended for them as well as 
others. Part of this feeling is related to 
the cultural importance of la familia, as 
noted earlier. 

Outreach efforts that are effective occur 
in areas that have any one of several char- 
acteristics. 

There are some states and SDAs in 
which Hispanics have been sig- 
nificant proportions of the local 
populations for centuries. They are 
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also the dominant minority group. 
In these areas it is natural for JTPA 
programs to be sensitive to the 
needs of Hispanics. 

• There are areas where Hispanics 
have gained significant political 
power even though they are rela- 
tive "newcomers" and may not be 
the dominant minority group. 
They use their power to assure 
proportionate services to their 
communities. 

• In some places forces outside the 
JTPA system (such as a governor's 
question about Hispanics' employ- 
ment and training needs, the threat 
of a law suit, or Hispanics' use of 
the "power of the ballot/') energize 
the system into serving Hispanics. 

• Some PIC/SDA Directors are sen- 
sitize to the diversity of their 
eligible populations and the need 
to u^e different approaches to reach 
different groups. 

Weak efforts occur in areas w uch have 
one of two characteristics. 

• There are areas where sizable 
growth in the Hispanic population 
has occurred since the 1 980 Census. 
In places where Census data indi- 
cated there were few Hispanics, of- 
ficials are not necessarily cognizant 
of the extent of the growth of the 
Hispanic population over the past 
decade or of their needs. 

• There are areas where Hispanics 
are known to be one of several, ap- 
proximately equally sized, 
minority groups, but they have not 
gained the political power com- 



mensurate with their population 
size. 

Selecting Service Providers 

SDAs' and PICs' decisions about fund- 
ing different service providers also affect 
how many Hispanics participate in JTPA. 
Here the issue is complex, because i£ in- 
volves the extent to which there are ser- 
vice providers that are both effective and 
experienced in serving Hispanics and 
Hispanic participants' preference for 
dealing with other Hispanics. 

While there are many CBOs whose 
primary constituents are Hispanic, rela- 
tively few of them are involved in JTPA. 
Moreover, there are relatively few 
Hispanic-oriented CBOs in JTPA com- 
pared to the number of CBOs in JTPA 
whose constituents are eitL r primarily 
black or white. 

While most Hispanic CBOs involved in 
JTPA appear to be successful in winning 
JTTA contracts, some have difficulties. 
Problems reported include insufficient 
resources to compete successfully for con- 
tract v lack of the needed record of perfor- 
man* e, and insufficient political power. 
While technical assistance helps both to 
maintain and to increase the number of 
Hispanic CBOs involved in JTPA, few 
funds are available for this purpose. 1 

It was apparent from the hearings that 
SD As and PICs that want to serve one or 
nv >re particular racial/ethnic group(s) in 
some specified proportions take great 
care in selecting service providers known 
to serve these groups. They fund CBOs 
which have proven track records in serv- 
ing these groups. In SDAs where this is 
not possible, care is taken to assure that 
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the selected training providers have staff 
with the relevant racial/ ethnic charac- 
teristics. Hispanic CBOs have a long his- 
tory of having Hispanic as well as 
non-Hispanic staff and of serving non- 
Hispanics as well as Hispanics. 

In terms of assuring Hispanic participa- 
tion and retention in JTPA programs/ con- 



Assuring that the JTPA system is held 
accountable is key to maintaining its 
credibility. One method for assuring ac- 
countability is the use of fixed-unit price, 



performance-based contracting. Use of 
this conti acting procedure has become a 
source of concern recently. 2 This is a 
form of contracting which is more fre- 
quently used with CBOs (Hispanic and 
others) than other training providers, 
such as community colleges and for- 
profit institutions. 

The U.S. Department of Labor's Office 
of Inspector General has raised several 
issues regarding this contracting proce- 
dure. One relates to the performance- 
based nature of the contracts: there have 
been instances of payments being made 
without the appropriate benchmarks 
having been achieved. 

Others relate to the fixed-unit price 
component of the contracts and a pattern 
of usage that has evolved over time. 
First, while the law requires that 70% of 
all Title IIA funds be spent on training, 
no more than 15% be spent on ad- 
ministrative costs, and no more than 15% 
on support services, this 70/15/15 split is 
not always upheld. Also, the documents 
needed to verify the 70/15/15 split have 
not been maintained systematically for 
audit purposes. Finally, fixed-unit pric- 
ing has enabled non-profit organizations 
to have an excess of revenue over cost. 

Testimony before the Commission ad- 
dressed these issues and raised others 
about how this form of contracting has af- 
fected PICs and CBOs. 5 First, PIC mem- 
bers from the business community tend 
to like performance based contracts. It is 
straightforward and it is a familiar type 
of contract to them. 

Second, for CBOs, the performance- 
based aspect of the contracts has good 
and bad points. On the one hand, it 



tracting with Hispanic training providers 
(or ones with Hispanic staffs) is critical 
given that Hispanic enrollees feel more 
comfortable when there are Hispanics on 
the training providers' staff. In addition, 
because the training providers and the 
participants share the same group iden- 
tity, the providers tend to have a better 
understanding of problems "outside the 
classroom" that can adversely affect 
Hispanics' participation "inside the class- 
room." 

One problem for SDAs with a limited 
number of Hispanic CBOs is that an 
Hispanic CBCr"s funding level can be- 
come the number of training slots allo- 
cated for the group. This would not be a 
problem except for two factors. First, it 
absolves other service providers of the 
need to address Hispanics' concerns and 
to learn the most effective ways of train- 
ing them. Second, the number of 
Hispanics trained becomes dependent 
upon the extent of a CBC^s effectiveness 
and, as important, political power. 

CBOs and 

Performance-Based 

Contracting 
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enables them to develop track records of 
"proven effectiveness." In turn, these 
track records enable them to compete ef- 
fectively with larger institutions (such as 
community colleges) in competitions for 
contracts. On the Uher hand, perfor- 
mance-based contracts can lead to cash- 
flow problems. These problems can be 
acute at the onset of a contract when 
training is to begin - staff to be hired - 
but payments are delayed until a 
benchmark has been achieved. Cash- 
flow problems surface again when SDAs 
are unduly slow in making their pay- 
ments after benchmarks have been 
achieved. 

Third, the surplus that fixed-unit price 
contracts enable CBOs to earn is impor- 
tant to their viability. It is used to tide 
the organizations over when cash-flow 
problems arise. A second use is to im- 
prove the quality of their programs. This 
may include purchasing capital equip- 
ment (such as cc outers) or (re)training 
staff. 

Finally, the combination of fixed-unit 
price and performance-based contracts 
can cause difficulties for CBOs when 
they do not control who enrolls in their 
programs. In these cases, they contract to 
provide training programs for certain 
prices and with certain benchmarks even 
though they have little or no information 
about the characteristics of the people 
they will be training. 

On a more general level, this contract- 
ing procedure has had the effect of trans- 
forming CBOs from service organizations 
into small businesses. That is, they have 
learned how to compete effectively ~ 
while still trying to serve the com- 
munities they represent. Like any busi- 



ness, they seek to find the highest quality 
"inputs" (program participants) anu to 
produce products (program terminees) 
which are marketable and "hit the market 
on time." They achieve these results at 
prices which enable them to remain com- 
petitive and also to have funds to 
"plough back" into their organizations. 

Changes in the type of contracting pro- 
cedures allowed under JTPA are likely to 
affect CBOs' behavior - whether they be- 
come newly involved in JTPA; remain in 
JTPA; and within the JTPA system, alter 
the way they run their total operations. 
Because Hispanic CBOs are important 
service providers within the Hispanic 
community, changes in their behavior 
have positive (or negative) consequences 
for Hispanics' participation in the train- 
ing programs. 

Tiaining Programs 



The types of training programs SDAs 
offer are determined by both the charac- 
teristics of the local eligible population 
and SDAs' desire to meet their perfor- 
mance goals. In considering the 
population's characteristics, SDAs must 
take into account (a) people's education 
and training backgrounds, (b) their 
education and training needs based on 
those backgrounds and (c) other charac- 
teristics, such as people's desire (need) 
for immediate jobs or their need for 
childcare. For example, an SDA offering 
only General Equivalency Degrees (GED) 
will not attract high school graduates. 
Also, such an SDA will no v necessarily at- 
tract school dropouts to the extent that 
dropouts are primarily interested in jobs, 
even though they may "need" GEDs. 
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JTPA Programs and Hispanics* 
Training Needs 

National data indicate that people with 
three particular characteristics are among 
the least likely to enroll in JTPA: people 
who are school dropouts, lack English 
proficiency (LEP), and/or read below the 
7th grade level. Of people who recently 
completed the program, at entrance, 27- 
28% lacked a high school degree, 4-5% 
had limited English proficiency, and 16% 
read below the 7th grade level. 

The generally limited enrollment of 
people with these characteriitics helps ex- 
plain Hispanics' under-representation in 
particular. Hispanics are more likely 
than whites or blacks to have these char- 
acteristics, especially the lack of proficien- 
cy in English. 

According to testimony, the small per- 
centage of JTPA participants who are 



"limited English proficient" (LEP) should 
not be surprising since it is difficult for 
SDAs to meet their performance goals by 
serving people who are not proficient in 
English. As noted earlier, to serve this 
group, 8% set-aside funds are used or the 
people are encouraged to enroll in ESL 
programs funded through non-JTPA 
sources and return to JTPA after complet- 
ing those programs. 

SDAs that do enroll people who are 
LEP in Title HA programs largely focus 
on the Hispanic community. In the first 
half of PY88, about two thirds of LEP par- 
ticipants were Hispanic. 7 

JTPA Programs and Hispanics* 
Training Interests 

Table 6 shows enrollment patterns of 
Hispanics and non-Hispanics as well as 



TABLE 6 

Proportions of Hispanics and Non-Hispanics, and Persons With and Without Limited 
Proficiency in English in Various Types of Training Programs 

(First Half of PY88) 









Type of Training 






Characteristic 


CR 


OJT 


J&A 


WE 


Other 


Hispanics 


32% 


26% 


18%% 


10 


20 


Non-Hispanics 


31 


27 


15 


7 


LEP 


28 


37 


15 


11 


9 


Non-LEP 


32 


26 


15 


7 


20 



14 



CR - Classroom training 
OJT - On the job training 
JSA - Job Search Assistance 
WE - Work Experience 



Source; U.S. Department of Labor, Office of Strategic Planning and Policy Development, June 1989. 
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persons who are LEP and those who are 
not A striking finding from the data is 
the extent to which Hispanics and per- 
sons who are LEP (most of whom are 
Hispanic) enroll in programs geared 
toward finding jobs (obtaining income) 
quickly. For example, 63% of LEP ter- 
minees, compared to 48% of non-LEP ter- 
miner were in either "on the job 
training," job search assistance, or work 
experience. Also, over half of Hispanics 



were in one of these three programs, com- 
pared to just under half of the non- 
Hispanics. 8 

Data in Table 7 show the median 
amount of time participants spent in the 
programs. Hispanics and persons who 
are LEP are in the programs for substan- 
tially shorter periods of time than 
others. 



TABLE 7 

Median Number of Days in JTPA Programs of Hispanics and Non-Hispanics and Per- 
sons With and Without Limited Proficiency in English 
(First Half Of Py88) 



Characteristic 



Median Number of Days in JTPA 



Hispanics 
Non-Hispanics 

LEP 

Non-LEP 



67.7 
96.5 

59.6 
94.8 



Source: VS. Department of Labor, Office of Strategic Planning and Policy Development, June 1989" 



Taken as a whole, these data cor- 
respond to testimony at the hearings. On 
the one hand, Hispanics need lengthy 
training to overcome their English-lan- 
guage and basic skills deficiencies. On 
the other hand, Hispanics' strong sense 
of responsibility for their families (espe- 
cially among the males) virtually man- 
dates that they be employed, or if 
unemployed, fr ->bs quickly. Without 
some income su^ A urt and childcare, they 



cannot afford to take the training they 
need. 

Thus, and especially for Hispanic men, 
JTPA may be one other way to find jobs, 
comparable to the use of friends, rela- 
tives or newspaper advertisements. 
Without the possibility of long-term train- 
ing, Hispanics may view JTPA as a labor 
exchange bureau - rather than a training 
program. 
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ENDNOTES 



1. Recognizing this problem, the U.S. Department of Labor has funded SER-Jobs for 
Progress, and recently the National Council of La Raza, to find ways to increase the num- 
ber of Hispanic CBOs in JTPA. 

2. Testimony of Gerald W. Peterson, Office of the Inspector General, U.S. Department 
of Labor before the Committee on Education and Labor, US. House of Representatives, 
on the Job Training Paitnership Act, September 29, 1988; and National Governors' As- 
sociation, "Report cn NG A Survey on Use of Fixed Unit Price, Performance-Based Con- 
tracting," Washington, D.C., March 1988. 

3. SRI and Berkeley Planning Associates, JTPA Performance Standards . 

4. The U.S. Department of Labor has attempted to address these concerns. See "Job 
Training Partnership Act: Requirements for Acceptable Fixed Unit Price, Performance- 
Based Contracts," Federal Register, Vol. 54, No. 47 (Monday, March 13, 1989), pp. 10459- 
10467. 

5. Also, see testimony of The Honorable Hubert Price, Jr., Commissioner of Oakland 
County, Michigan, on Behalf of the National Association of Counties, before the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, U.S. House of Representatives, on the Job Training Partner- 
ship Amendments of 1989, Washington, D.C., September 20, 1989. 

6. U.S. Department of Labor, Office of Strategic Planning and Policy Development, 
June 1989. 

7. This is an increase over PY87 figures. In that year, 49% of LEP participants were 
Hispanic, as shown in U.S. Department of Labor, Office of Strategic Planning and Policy 
Development, June 1989. 

8. Similar patterns were observed for the first half of PY87, the other period for which 
published data were available. 

9. Similar patterns were observed for the first half of PY87, the other period for which 
published data were available. 
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The jTP A system is currently seeking 
ways to increase the participation of the 
"most- in -need" population. Identifying 
and overcoming bamers to Hispanics' 
participation wiT, by definition, increase 
the numbers of "most in need" who are 
served since Hispc nics are part of this 
population. In addition, identifying bar- 
rier that hinder Hispanics from enroll- 
ing can suggest 'oaniers that may be 
af wciing groups with other educational 
and cultural backgrounds. Moreover, the 
need to address services to groups with 
differing backgrounds is likely to in- 
crease over the coming years as the diver- 
sity of the nation's population increases. 

" W ho is served" in JTPA depends upon 
how well the characteristics of the system 
nesh with the characteristics of the 
people the system intends to train. The 
key point is that the people who com- 
prise the JTPA eligible population are 
diverse. They differ not only in their 
education, training and employment 
needs and experiences, but also in their 
current financial and family situations, 
their goals for the future, their proficien- 
cy with English, and their attitudes 
toward government. 

This means that the amount of the 
system's flexibility is crucial: the system 
must be able to adapt to people's needs 
and circumstances if the program offer- 
ings are to be of interest and value to 
potential enrollees. The institutional fac- 
tors that govern JTPA, such as the law 
and the regulations, are similarly key. 



They, and the leadership that guides the 
system, not only set the bounds on the 
system's flexibility, but also signal 
preferences for the ways in which the 
system's flexibility is to be exercised. 

How well JTPA meets the needs and in- 
terests of a diverse population begins 
with the provisions of the law. As an ex- 
ample, the way funds are distributed 
across SDAs determines the way training 
opportunities are distributed geographi- 
cally. In the case of Hispanics, their 
geographic concentration in large urban 
areas has meant a smaller share of train- 
ing opportunities because large urban 
areas in general receive fewer funds than 
would be expected based on their share 
of the JTPA eligible population. 

Another example is one of JTPA's 
eligibility criteria. Although the law in- 
tended to facilitate enrollment, it has 
produced an unintended result. Specifi- 
cally, the law presumes that people 
eligible for the Food Stamp program will 
use it, ar.d thereby be eligible for JTPA. 
However, for cultural or other reasons, 
some people, including Hispanics, do not 
use Food Stamps. These people are in- 
eligible for JTPA if their family income is 
above the income cut-off for JTPA — even 
though their income is below the income- 
cutoff for Food Stamps. 

In other respects, the iaw takes into ac- 
count differences within the total eligible 
population in terms of language, culture, 
and interests, and education and training 
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needs. Also, the law recognizes that 
states and localities may differ in their 
program offerings because of differences 
in their eligible populations. 

At the federal level, the US. Depart- 
ment of Labor has given the system 
much leeway. It has issued relatively 
few regulations and has developed na- 
tional partners whose responsibility is to 
provide assistance to the system. In keep- 
ing with the philosophy and provisions 
of the law, the Department has offered lit- 
tle technical assistance; it has largely left 
that role to the states. 

In one instance where the Department 
has offered guidance - the performance 
standards adjustment models - the out- 
come inadvertently affects who is served. 
While the models intend to permit states 
to hold SD As harmless for serving hard- 
to-serve groups, in practice they bias 
SDAs against serving Hispanics — whose 
low levels of education and lack of 
proficiency in English place them within 
the hard-to-serve population. 

In another instance - issuing regula- 
tions intended to preserve the use and in- 
tegrity of fixed-unit price, 
performance-based contracts - the 
Department has indirectly affected 
Hispanics' and other minorities' par- 
ticipation in JTPA. Since minority 
groups are the major clientele of CBOs 
and since this form of contracting is dis- 
proportionately used with CBOs, any 
changes to this contracting procedure dis- 
proportionately and directly affect both 
CBOs' interest in being part of the JTPA 
system and their abilities to compete ef- 
fectively for contracts. 



How states use their authorities under 
the law further affects "who is served." 
As examoles, 

• states with incentive policies for 
serving "the hard to serve" en- 
courage localities to train these 
people, some of whom are 
Hispanic; 

• states that permit 8% funds to be 
used for ESL programs encourage 
enrollments of persons who lack 
proficiency in English; and 

• states that use the Department of 
Labor's suggested models for local 
adjustments to performance stand- 
ards inadvertently f the system 
against serving Hk k acs because 
the models do not adequately cap- 
ture the extent of their basic skills 
deficits and limited proficiencies in 
English. 

Ultimately, who is served depends 
upon how SDAs and PICs use the 
flexibility the system's institutional fac- 
tors either accord or signal to them. For 
example, who is served depends upon 
SDAs' and PICs' responses to their state's 
incentive policies. It also depends upon 
their willingness to apply for 8% monies 
available for ESL or education remedia- 
tion programs. It depends too upon their 
decisions regarding the conduct of out- 
reach, the qualifications of staff hired, the 
types of programs offered and the or- 
ganizations offering the programs. 

State and local decisions about "who to 
serve" are made within a system that 
stresses fiscal accountability. Account- 
ability is important since appropriate use 
of government funds is critical to main- 
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tainingthep jgram's credibility. At the 
same time, over-emphasis on account- 
ability can lead the system in unintended 
directions. Areas of accountability in- 
clude performance standards; fixed-unit 
price/ performance-based contracting; 
and documentation requirements for 
determining people's eligibility foi JTPA. 
How performance standards and con- 
tracting procedures can bias the system 
has been much discussed within the 
employment and training community. 

Overlooked have been the effects of 
documentation requirements on the 
other side of the picture - on people's in- 
terest in ewolling, regardless of the train- 
ing programs offered. People from 
different cultures and with different back- 
grounds and needs respond differently 
to requests for such documents as birth 
certificates/ personal pay stubs, and 
relatives' pay stubs. They also respond 
differently to the amount of time needed 
to collect all the documents. As ex- 
amples/ children may not wish to ask 
their fathers to verify that the family has 
a low level of income. Also, people in 
need of work may not wish to wait six 



weeks to obtain their birth certificates so 
they can enter training programs. 

Finally, there are forces outside the 
JTPA system that affect what happens in- 
side the system. To illustrate - changes 
in the minimum wage law will affect 
who is served unless the income-cutoff 
for JTPA is also changed. And, provid- 
ing ESL programs outside JTPA Title II 
enables people to learn English so they 
can meet one of the implicit qualifica- 
tions for entry into many Title IIA- 
funded training programs. 

In sum, "who is served" in JTPA 
programs depends upon a host of factors 
taken both individually and collectively. 
It is determined by the ways iii which the 
law and regulations permit flexibility, 
how the system uses its flexibility, how it 
is held accountable, how other laws and 
systems arfect it, and finally, how they 
are all balanced. Findings here for 
Hispanics can assist the system in meet- 
ing the challenges of training the diver- 
sity of people "facing serious barriers to 
employment, who are in special need of 
... training." 
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APPENDIX A 
Hearings 

"HispanicsInJTPA" 

The National Commission for Employment Policy held six hearings on the subject 
"Hispanics in JfTPA" during the summer of 1989. Listed below are the cities in which the 
hearings were held and the dates of the hearings. For each hearing, the witnesses are 
shown in the order of their appearance. 



Washington, D.C, 
May 5, 1989 

Dr. D. Kay Wright, Deputy Assistant Secretary 
Vocational and Adult Education 
U.S. Department of Education 
Washington, D.C. 

Ms. Margarita Roque, Legislative Assistant 
Congressional Hispanic Caucus 
Washington, D.C. 

Ms. Marion Pines, Chairwoman 
JTPA Aavisory Panel of the U.S. Department of Labor 
Baltimore, Maryland 

Mr. Hector Velazquez, President 
National Puerto Rican Forum 
New York, New York 

Ms. Siobhan NicoJau, President 
Hispanic Policy Development Project 
New York, New York 

Mr. Raul Yzaguhre, President 
National Council of La Raza 
Washington, D.C. 
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Mr. Troup Coronado, Executive Staff Director 
U.S. Senate Republican Task Force on Hispanic Affairs 
Washington, D.C 

Ms. Teresita Schroeder, Legislative Analyst 
Committee on Education and Labor 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, DC. 

Dr. Beth Buehlmann, Coordinator for Education 
Committee on Education and Labor 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Ray Uhalde, Deputy Administrator 
Employment and Training Administration 
US, Department of Labor 
Washington, D.C. 

Ms. Joan Crigger, Director of Employment and Training 
U.S. Conference of Mayors 
Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Burt Barnow, Vice President 
Lewin/ICF Inc. 
Washington, D.C. 



New York, New York 
June 21, 1989 

Mr. David Gillette, Executive Director 
State Job Training Partnership Council 
Albany, New York 

Ms. Lilliam Barrios-Paoli, Commissioner 
New York City Department of Employment 
New York, New York 

The Honorable Robert Menendez 
Mayor, Union City, New Jersey and 
Assemblyman, 33rd District, New Jersey 
Union City, New Jersey 
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Dr. Daniel Friedlander, Senior Research Associate 
Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation 
New York, New York 

Ms. Lydia Hernandez, Vice President 
Private Industry Council 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Mr. Agustin Garcia, Executive Director 
Asodadones Dominicanas, Inc. 
New York, New York 

Mr. Jose Duran, Executive Director 
Hispanic Office of Planning and Development 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Ms. Rosaida Rosario, Vice President for Operations 
National Puerto Rican Forum 
Hartford, Connectici « t 

Ms. Maria Serrano, Executive Director 
Hispanic Labor Committee 
New York, New York 

Ms. Anna Stern, Vice President of Employment Services 
Federation Employment and Guidance Service 
New York, New York 



Miami, Florida 
June 23, 1989 

Ms. Alena Davies, representing Mr. J.A. Ojeda, Jr. 
Assistant County Manager 
Metropolitan Dade County 
Miami, Florida 

Mr. Fred Marinelli, Assistant to the Mayor 
Hialeah, Florida 

Mr. William de la Sierra, Chairman 
State Job Training Coordinating Council 
Miami, Florida 
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Mr. Joseph Alfano, Executive Director 
Private Industry Council of South Florida and South Florida 
Employment and Training Consortium 
Miami Florida 

Ms. Adeipha Gonzalez-Mayo, Project Director for Title n Programs 
Little Havana Activities and Nutrition Centers of Dade County 

Miami, Florida 

Mr. Cuarione Diaz, President 
Cuban- American National Council, Inc. 
Miami, Florida 

Mr. Jerry Spurlin, Director of JTPA 
State Education Department 
Tallahassee, Florida 

Mr. Charles Johnson, Fund Development Officer 
Latin American Association 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Mr. Mason Jackson, Executive Director 
Broward Employment and Training Administration 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 



Chicago, Illinois 
July 10, 1989 

Mr. Ambrosio Medrano, Executive Director 
Mayor's Advisory Commission on Latino Affairs 
Chicago, Illinois 

Commissioner Mary Gonzales-Koenig 
Mayor's Office of Employment and Training 
Chicago, Illinois 

Mr. Jim O'Brien, Chief 
Program Development and Assessment 
Job Training Programs Division 
Illinois Department of Commerce and Community Affairs 

Springfield, Illinois 
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Mr. Bradley Woodruff, Manager Job Training 
Illinois State Board of Education 
Springfield, Illinois 

Mr. Richard Lopez, Chief Executive Officer 
SER-Corporation of Kansas 
Wichita, Kansas 

Mr. Abel Ortiz, Executive Director 
Milwaukee SER-Jobs for Progress, Inc. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Ms. Beverly Weckstein, Executive Director 
SER-Jobs for Progress, Inc. of Lake County 
Waukegan, Illinois 

Dr. Robert Spiegelman, Executive Director 
W.E. Upjohn Institute for Employment Research 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Mr. Carlos Ponce, Executive Director 
Spanish Coalition for Jobs 
Chicago, Illinois 

Ms. Chris Stevens, Director 
Private Industry Council Program of Lake County 
Waukegan, Illinois 

Mr. Jack Wuest, Director 
Alternative Schools Netv/ork 
Chicago, Illinois 



Dallas, Texas 
July 12, 1989 

Ms. Annette Hamilton, Chairwoman 
City of Dallas Private Industry Council 
Dallas, Texas 

Ms. Jane Melzinger, Case Worker 
Office of U.S. Representative juhn Bryant 
Dallas, Texas 
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Mr. Rodney Walter, Chairman 
Balance of Dallas County Private Industry Council 
Dallas Texas 

Dr. Patricio Qu in tana, Member 
State Job Training Coordinating Council 
Las Cruces, New Mexico 

Mr. Alex Martinez, Executive Director 
Santa Fe/SER-Jobs for Progress, Inc. 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 

Dr. John Soto, Administrator 
Denver Employment and Training Administration 
Denver, Colorado 

Mr. Addison Durboraw, Executive Director 
SEK-Jobs for Progress, Inc. of Dallas 
Dallas, Texas 

Mr. Luis Plascencia, Research Associate 
Center for the Study of Human Resources 
Austin, Texas 

Mr. William Demestihas, Director 
Private Industry Council 
Austin, Texas 

Mr. Pedro Viera, President 
National SER-Jobs for Progress, Inc. 
Dallas, Texas 

Mr. Eduardo Aguirre, Chairman 
Employment Subcommittee of the U.S. Senate 
Republican Task Force on Hispanic Affairs 
Houston, Texas 



Los Angeles, California 
August 3 and 4, 1989 

Honorable Grace M. Davis, Deputy Mayor 
City of Los Angeles 
Los Angeles, California 
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Ms. Pat Benson Duldulao, Staff Representative 
Office of U.S. Representative Augustus Hawkins 
Los Angeles, California 

US. Representative Matthew Martinez 
(Statement Introduced into the Record) 

Mr. William Bruce, Director 
Training and Job Development Division 
City of Los Angeles Community Development Department 
Los Angeles, California 

Mr. Pete Garcia, Director 
Chicanos Por La Causa 
Phoenix, Arizona 

Mr. David A. Hicks, President 
Nevada Business Services 
Las Vegas, Nevada 

Ms. Margarita Padilla, Executive Director 
Mexican- American Opportunities Foundation 
Commerce, California 

Mr. Rick Sanchez, Executive Director 
South Bay SER 
Hawthorne, California 

Ms. Diana Marshall, Executive Director 
State Job Training Coordinating Council 
Sacramento, California 

Mr. Alex Hurtado, Chairman 
State Job Training Coordinating Council 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Mr. Bill Moye, Chairman 
State Job Training Coordinating Council 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 

Mr. Rodo Sofranac, Chairman 
State Job Training Coordinating Council 
Phoenix, Arizona 
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Ms. Erin Mundinger, Chairman 
State Job Training Coordinating Council 
01ympia,Wa hington 

Ms. Jessie Emmett, Chairman 
State Job Training Coordinating Council 
Carson City, Nevada 

Mr. Stan Schroeder, Assistant Chief Executive 
San Diego Regional Employment and Training Conf ortium 

San Diego, California 

Mr. Ruben Treviso, Member 
American GI Forum 
Los Angeles, California 

Mr. Gary Mendez, Member 
American GI Forum 
Los Angeles, California 

Mr. Jerry Jaramillo, Member 
American GI Forum 
Los Angeles, California 
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APPENDIX B 

Data Problems as a Possible Explanation for Hispanics' 
Under-representation in JTPA 



This appendix discusses data problems 
involved in estimating the number of 
Hispanics who participate in JTPA Title 
UA programs and the number who are 
eligible for them. It indicates that data 
problems are unlikely to be a major 
reason for the finding that Hispanics are 
under-represented in JTPA compared to 
their share of the eligible population. 

Estimating Participation 

Data on JTPA participants come from 
the Job Training Quarterly Survey 
(JTQS), which in PY 1984 and 85 (the 
years for which Hispanics' under-repre- 
sentation was first determined) consisted 
of a sample of 194 SDAs. The sample 
was designed to produce a nationally rep- 
resentative estimate of program par- 
ticipants. There were 6,000 enrollees in 
the sample. 1 

At issue in the JTQS is whether a 
sample designed to be nationally repre- 
sentative of participants is representative 
of Hispanic participants sines Hispanics 
have a very different geographic distribu- 
tion from the U.S. population as a whole. 
(See the discussion in Chapter II.) 

Investigation of the method used to 
select the sample of 194 SDAs indicates 
Hispanics were likely to have been ap- 



propriately included in the JTQSr Large 
urban SDAs in which Hispanics are con- 
centrated were in the sample (New York, 
Miami, Los Angeles, and Houston 
among others). Also, the number of un- 
employed Hispanics was one of the 
criteria used for selecting which of the 
smaller SDAs would be in the sample. 

Sample Design 

A several-step process was used to 
select SDAs for inclusion in the sample. 
First, SDAs were ranked according to the 
amount of JTPA funding they received in 
PY 1984, since it was expected that SDAs 
with greater funding levels would also 
have a greater number of participants. 
Then the SDAs were split into two 
groups. 

One group included the 91 metro- 
politan-area SDAs which received the 
greatest allocation of JTPA funds. These 
SDAs were automatically included in the 
sample. The metropolitan areas in which 
these SDAs were located included on^s 
with large concentrations of Hispanics, 
such as New York City, Los Angeles, 
Chicago, Miami, and Houston. 

The second group of approximately 510 
SDAs was further grouped according to 
their Census region. Within each region, 
SDAs which were as similar as possible 
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were placed in subgroups (or strata) of 
roughly equal size. The subgroups were 
obtained using the following criteria 
(with data for each criterion obtained 
from the 1980 Census): 

• Unemployed persons 
Black unemployed persons 

• Spanish unemployed persons 
(only in the Scuth and West 
regions) 

• Persons in urban areas 

• Persons below the poverty level 

• Families with a female head of 
household 

One SDA from each of the strata was in- 
cluded in the sample. 

Estimating the Eligible 
Population 

The Current Population Survey (CPS) is 
the source used to estimate the number 
of people eligible for JTPA. The CPS has 
information which can be used to deter- 
mine whether or not a person is economi- 
cally eligible for the program, It.does not 
have information which could be used to 
determine if a person is a citizen, a legal 
resident, a refugee/ or an undocumented 
worker; however, a person's status as 
citizen /legal resident/refugee is an 
eligibility criterion for JTPA. Thus using 
the CPS to estimate the number of people 
eligible for JTPA may produce an overes- 
timate. 

Hispanics may be a significant portion 
of this overestimate since it has been sug- 



gested that up to 72% of undocumented 
workers in the U.S. are from Latin 
American countries. Moreover, undocu- 
mented workers have several of the same 
characteristics as those groups of 
Hispanics which are under-represented 
in JTPA: they tend to be young, male, 
and have fewur than 12 years of school- 
ing. 4 

The author's investigation suggests that 
the CPS may show some Hispanics to be 
eligible for JTPA on the basis of their in- 
come when tl ey in fact are not eligible 
due to their residency status. A rough es- 
timate is 200,000 to 290,000. After sub- 
tracting them from the pool of people 
who meet income criteria for eligibility, 
Hispanics still account for 13% of all 
eligibles. While this figure is somewhat 
below the proportion eligible as shown 
in Sandell and Rupp (13.6%), it is the 
same proportion of Hispanics that the 
U.S. Department of Labor (USDOL) 
originally indicated were eligible for 
JTPA. 5 

The remainder of this appendix ex- 
plains the process used to suggest that 
Hispanics are about 13% of the popula- 
tion which the CPS would indicate are 
eligible for JTPA. 

Step 1 . Based on the CPS, the author 
determined the number of undocu- 
mented workers who would need to be 
in the pool of eligible Hispanics in order 
for undocumented workers to be totally 
responsible for Hispanics' over-repre- 
sentation in the eligible population. 

Using CPS data, Sandell and Rupp es- 
timated that there were 4,293,000 
Hispanics eligible for JTPA in PY84. For 
Hispanic undocumented workers to be 
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totally responsible for Hispanics' over- 
representation, there would need to be 
1,214,900 undocumented Hispanic 
workers among those that the CPS would 
show to be eligible for JTPA. This num- 
ber is determined by solving the follow- 
ing equation: 

(4,293 - x)l 01,697 -x) « J01, where 

x = number of HL« panics in eligible 
population who would need to be found 
ineligible in order for Hispanics to 
achieve proportionate representation in 
JTPA 

4^93 =s number of eligible Hispanics es- 
timated in Sandell/Rupp study (in 
thousands) 

31,697 = total number of eligibles es- 
timated in Sandell/Rupp study (in 
thousands) 

.101 = ratio of Hispanic JTPA par- 
ticipants to the total number of par- 
ticipants 



Step 2 . The author estimated the num- 
ber of Hispanic undocumented workers 
who the CPS might indicate are eligible 
for JTPA on the basis of their income. 

Step 2a. Determining income eligibility 
for JTPA. 

Using the CPS, people are classified as 
eligible for JTPA programs if they report 
(a) receiving food stamps, (b) being on 
public assistance, or (c) having a level of 
income in the prior six months that was 
no more than 70% of the lower living 
standard or 100% of the poverty line, 
whichever was higher. The author's in- 
vestigation is restricted to the income- 
eligibility criterion since, research 
indicates that fewer than 4% of undocu- 
mented workers use either Food Stamps 
or public assistance. 6 

Income eligibility is determined on the 
basis of both family size and location. 
Table B.l shows the maximum amounts 
of income individuals in families of dif- 
ferent sizes living in either Los Angeles 



TABLE B.l 

1986 Income Eligibility Requirement for JTPA in 
Dallas/Fort Worth and Los Angeles by Number of People in Family 

(SixMonm Income Limits) 



Family Size 

Location One Two Three Four 



Dallas/Fort Worth $2,885 3,865 4,890 6,040 

Los Angeles 2,680 3,795 5,210 6,435 

Souj-oe: job Training Partnership Act: Lower Living Standard Income Level" Federal Register Notice. Vol. 51 . No 72. 
Aprii ) 5, 1986, pp. 12752-3 and assistance from local-area program operators. 
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or Dallas/ Fort Worth could receive in the 
6 months prior to enrolling in JTPA ami 
qualify for the program. 7 For example,, 
in 1986 a single person in Dallas/Fort 
Worth could earn no more than $2,885 in 
the 6 months prior to enrolling in JTPA 
in order to qualify for the program. 

Step 2b. Estimating the income of undocu- 
mented workers for a 6-month period for pur- 
poses of comparison with JTPA's income 
limits (Step 3). 

Estimating undocumented workers' 
family income requires information on 
their family size, the number of wage 
earners per family, the amount of pay 
each receives, and the number of hours 
and weeks each works over a six month 
period. Research suggests that undocu- 
mented workers differ along these charac- 
teristics depending upon their countries 
of origin (Mexico, countries in Central 
America, and countries in South 
America) and especially for those from 
Mexico, the number of years they have 
been migrating between the U.S. and 
Mexico. 

Because precise data on the charac- 
teristics of the undocumented worker 
population are not available, Table B.2 
shows a range of possible family in- 
comes. The range is based on the best 
available evidence on undocumented 
workers' family sizes and earnings. The 
table shows that, for example, a single 
person working full-time for six months 
at $3.35 per hour would earn $3,484. 
($3.35 is the minimum wage, which is 
less than the average hourly wage 



reported by most undocumented 
workers. See Massey, "The Settlement 
Process Among Mexican Migrants to the 
United States.") A family with two 
workers employed at $3.35 per hour and 
working 10% less than full-time would 
earn $6,270 over a six-month period. 

A comparison of the figures in Tables 
B.l and B.2 indicates that there are few 
situations in which the earnings of un- 
documented workers are likely to bt 
below the income cut-off for JTPA. 

• Undocumented workers without 
family members in the U.S. (such as 
spouses) are unlikely to be income- 
eligible for JTPA. For instance, in 
Dallas/Fort Worth they could earn 
no more than $2,885; only undocu- 
ented workers employed in 
agriculture are below this cut-off. 

When two undocumented workers 
in the same family are employed, 
they tend to earn too much money 
to qualify. For example, the lowest 
earnings shown in Table B.2 is 
$4,888 for two-earner families 
employed in agriculture. Few un- 
documented worker families are 
likely to be in this category. Un- 
documented male workers from 
Mexico are the most likely to in 
agriculture; they work in this sector 
in the early years of their migration 
between the U.S. and Mexico and it 
is during this early period of migra- 
tion that they are least likely to have 
their wivts or other family mem 
bers with them in the U.S. 
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TABLE B.2 

Estimated 6-Month Earnings of Undocumented Worker Families by Wage Level, Hours 
Worked, and Number of Employed Family Members 



Hours Worked 
ana Hourly wages 


One Earner 
in Family 


Two Earners 
in Family 


Full-time® $3.35 
per hour(a) 


$3,484.00 


$ 6,968.00 


10% less than full- 
time @ $3.35 per 
hour(b) 


3,135.60 


6,270.00 


Full-time @ $2.35 
per hour(c) 


2,444.00 


4,888.00 


Full-time® $4 per 
hour(d) 


4,160.00 


8,320.00 


10% less than full- 

timp (25 $Ul npr Hniir 


1 *7AA fifi 


/,4oo.UU 


10% less than full- 
time @ $4 per hour 
and 10% less than 
full-time @ $3.35 
per hour(e) 


NA 


6,879.60 


10% less than full- 
time @ $4 per hour 
& 50% less than full- 
time @ $3.35 per 
hour(e) 


NA 


5,215.00 



(a) Full-time = 26 weeks at 40 hours per week * 1040 hours. $3.35 is the minimum wage, which is less than the lowest 
average hourly wage reported by undocumented workers from Mexico employed in nonagricultural industries in the 
U.S., adjusted for inflation. The undocumented workers reported typically working more than 40 hours per week and, 
especially during the early migration period being employed every' week they were in the U.S. See Massey, The Settle- 
ment Process Among Mexican Migrants to the United States.") 



0?) 10% less than full-time = 936 hours. 

(c) Full-time = 26 weeks at 40 hours per week = 1040 hours. $235 is the lowest average houu'iy wage reported by undocu- 
mented workers from Mexico employed in agriculture in the U.S., adjusted for inflation. This is tht lowest bound since 
they reported typically working more than 40 hours per week. (See Massey, 'The Settlement Process Among Mexican 
Migrants to the United States.") 

Notes continued on next page. 
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(d) 25% of undocumented workers, who both received amnesty under the Immigration and Control Act of 1986 and 
reported a wage, earned $4 or less per hour. Unpublished data from the U.S. Immigration and Naturalization Service. 

fe) This category includes only families in wnich two people were employed but differed in their wages and hours 
worked. 



NA - Not applicable 

• Undocumented workers in 
families of 2-3 persons in the U.S. 
(such as with a spouse and a child) 
only meet JTPA's income eligibility 
criterion when the families have 
only one wage-earner. For ex- 
ample, undocumented workers 
(husbands, for instance) employed 
10% less than full-time at $3.35 per 
hour would earn $3,135.60; this 
level of earnings worH qualify 
them for JTPA in Dan«t»/Fort 
Worth only if one additional per- 
son in the family was working no 
more than a few hours over a 6- 
month period. (The income cut-off 
was $3,865 in a two-person family). 
Workers earning $4.00 per hour 
and working full-time (earning 
$4,1 60) would be income-eligible in 
Da lias /Fort Worth only if there 
were two or more additional 
people in the family, none of whom 
was working more than a few 
hours over a 6-month period. 

Step 3 . The author estimated the num- 
ber of Hispanic undocumented workers 
likely tc be included in the CPS estimates 
of people who meet JTPA's income 
eligibility tests. 

Step 3a. Estimating the number of 
Hispanic undocumented workers. 

Other research estimated that there 
were 3,158,000 undocumented workers 
in the US. in 1986. About 2,288,000 were 
from Latin American countries: 75% 



(1,716,000 people) were from Mexico; 
15% (343,000 people) were fror.. Central 
America and 10% from South America. 10 

Step 3b. Estimating the proportion of 
Hispanic undocumented workers who the 
CPS might indicate are eligible for JTPA on 
the basis oftlipr income. 

The workers were first divided into 
three groups, according to their country 
of origin (Mexico, Central American 
countries, and South American 
countries). For people from South 
America, a range of 5-10% (11,000 to 
23,000 people) was estimated to be 
shown in the CPS as eligible for JTPA on 
the basis of their income. The 10% figure 
was based on the assumption that due to 
the distance involv id, few return to 
their countries cf origin when they are 
without work. This would increase the 
likelihood that they have periods of un- 
employment in the U.S. similar to those 
found among Mexican-origin undocu- 
mented workers who have had more 
than ten years of migration experience, as 
reported in Massey. The 5% figure is 
based on the assumption that few can af- 
ford to be without work for extended 
periods of time because they cannot 
receive unemployment insurance 
benefits or public assistance. (They also 
do not access these programs, according 
to Massey.) 

For people from Central America, a 
range of 10% to 25% (34,000 to 86,000) 
people was estimated to be shown in the 
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CPS as eligible for JTPA on the basis of 
their income. This range is based on 
"best guesses" about the behavior of un- 
documented workers from Central 
America who are primarily from 
Nicaragua and El Salvador. A relatively 
high percentage is suggested by the view 
that even when the people are without 
work in the U.S., they do not want to 
return to their countries for reasons of 
safety and distance. A relatively low per- 
centage is suggested by the view that 
most arrive in the U.S. already aware of a 
network of friends and relatives who can 
help them "settle in" and find work. 11 
After a period of adjustment, the undocu- 
mented workers obtain employment 
using the connections of those with U.S. 
experience. 

For people from Mexico, a range of 9% 
to 10.5% (154,000 to 181,000 people) was 
estimated. This range is based first upon 
estimates of the number of undocu- 



mented workers who were employed in 
agriculture in 1986. Experts on the topic 
suggest that between 25% and 40% of 
agricultural workers in the U.S. are un- 
documented. This translates to 3%-5% 
(49,000 and 79,000 people) of undocu- 
mented workers from Mexico. 12 The 
CPS may also show another 6% of un- 
documented workers from Mexico 
(102,000 to 105,000 people), who are 
employed in nonagricultural industries 
in the U.S., to be income-eligible. 13 

For all the reasons given above, this 
paper roughly estimates that the CPS 
may show between 9% and 13% of 
Hispanic undocumented workers as 
qualifying for JTPA on the basif their 
income. Excluding them from the 
population of eligibles indicates that 
Hispanics are 13% of the eligible popula- 
tion. 
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ENDNOTES 



1. The JTQS understates enrolments by 10% according to comparisons with ad- 
ministrative data (data from the Job Training Partnership Training Act Annual Status 
Report or"JASR.") 

2. The remainder of this section is based on the "Original Job Training Longitudinal 
Survey (JTLS) Title IIA Sample Design" in "Job Training Quarterly Survey (JTQS): Title 
IIA Administrative Data Collection Sample Design," U.S. Department of Labor, August 
1988. 

3. Karen Woodrow and Jeffrey Passel, "Preliminary Estimates of Undocumented Im- 
migration to the United States: 1980-1986: Analysis of the June 1986 Current Population 
Survey," Proceedings of the Social Statistics Section at the meetings of the American 
Statistical Association, San Francisco, California, August 1987. 

4. Douglas Massey and Kathleen Schnabel, "Background and Characteristics of Un- 
documented Hispanic Migrants to the United States: A Review of Recent Research/' 
Migration Today, Vol. XI, No. 1 (1983), pp. 8-13. 

5. U.S. Department of Labor, Office of Strategic Planning and Policy Development, 
December 1988. Using data from the March 1988 CFS, USDOL shows that Hispanics are 
14% of the eligible population. See Office of Strategic Planning and Policy Develop- 
ment, June 1989. 

6. Douglas Massev, "The Settlement Process Among Mexican Migrants to the United 
States," American Sociological Review, Vol. 51 (October 1986), pp. 670-684. 

7. Dallas/ Fort Worth and Los Angeles were selected for this exercise because they 
have relatively large concentrations of undocumented workers. 

8. Massey and Schnabel, "Background and Characteristics of Undocumented Hispanic 
Migrants to the United States: A Review of Recent Research," and Massey, "The Settle- 
ment Process Among Mexican Migrants to the United States." 

9. Massey, "The Settlement Process Among Mexican Migrants to the United States." 
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10. Woodrow and Passel, "Preliminary Estimates of Undocumented Immigration to the 
United States: 1980-1986: Analysis of the June 1986 Current Population Survey/* August 
1987; and Jeffrey Passel and Karen Woodrow, "Geographic Distribution of Undocu- 
mented Immigrants: Estimates of Undocumented Aliens Counted in the 1980 Census by 
State '" Internationa l Migration Review. Vol. xviii, No. 3, pp. 642-672. The 15% figure for 
Central Americans is somewhat higher than that indicated from 1980 Census data, 12%. 

11 The existence of a network of people in the US. would partly explain undocu- 
mented Hispanic workers' preference for settling in areas which already have large 
Hispanic communities. See Passel and Woodward, Preliminary Estimates of Undocu- 
mented Immigration to the United States: 1980-1986: Analysis of the June 1986 Current 
Population Survey." 

12. Discussion with Dr. Phillip Martin; and U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Employment and Earnings, Vol. 34, No. 1 (January 1987), p. 183. 

13. Based on Massey's research it is estimated that 75% have fewer than ten years of 
experience migrating between the U.S. and Mexico, and of them, 5% experience some 
period of joblessnes . before returning to Mexico. (This amounts to 61,000 to 63,000 
people in nonagricultural work.) The relatively low figure of 5% is based on the finding 
that rather than remain unemployed in the U.S., people with fewer than ten years of 
migration experience tend to return to Mexico. In addition, 25% of people in nonagricul- 
tural industries are estimated to have ten or more years of experience migrating and 10% 
of them experience some periods of joblessness in the U.S. (This amounts to 41,000 to 
42,000 people.) The relatively high figure of 10% is based on the finding that these 
migrants have tended to develop social ties within the U.S. and do not as quickly return 
to Mexico as those workers with less migration experience. 
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APPENDIX C 



Description of f The Hispanic Factor in the Performance 

Standards Adjustment Models of the 
U.S. Department of Labor 



As described in Section IV of this report, 
the performance standards adjustment 
models are based on regression analysis. 
There is a separate regression for each 
performance standard. In PY88 there 
were eight performance standards for 
adults and so there were eight regres- 
sions. 1 

The regressions include two types of fac- 
tors. One type is intended to capture 
local area characteristics, such as its un- 
employment rate. The second type, of 
importance here, is intended to capture 
the characteristics of "the hard to serve." 
The intent in including this second type 
of factor is to permit states to "hold SDAs 
harmless" if they serve greater than 
average percentages of the hard to serve. 

Specifically, if SDAs serve a greater 
ti.an average percentage of a group in- 
cluded in the regression (such as blacks, 
Hispanics, or welfare recipients), the 
regression permits these SDAs to meet a 
performance standard which is beiow the 
national average. The size of the reduc- 
tion is determined by (a) calculating the 
deference between the percentage served 
nationally and the percentage served lo- 
cally and (b) multiplying that difference 
by the weight which the regression 



produced. (Seethe worksheets at the 
end of this appendix.) 

As described in the text of this report, 
Hispanics are considered to be among 
the hard to serve. The types of adjust- 
ments the models permit for them are dis- 
cussed next. 

The Hispanic Factor in the 
Adjustment Mod els 

The "Hispanic factor" in the regressions 
is the proportion of the programs' ter- 
minees who are Hispanic. Similarly, the 
"black factor" is the proportion of »er- 
minees who are black. The group ' left 
over," for purposes of summing to K/0 
percent, is, in most SDAs, the propor; on 
of terminees who are white. 

An adjustment for Hispanic terminer 
is permitted for only one of the eight ad- 
justment models: it is included only in 
the regression used to adjust the "cost- 
per-entered employment" standard. (The 
factors included in the PY88 "cost" regres- 

are sho wn in Table C. 1) In this 
regression, there is no black factor. 
Blacks are combined with whites in the 
contrasting "reference group" - this 
means that the regression shows whites 
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T raining Hispanics: Implications for the JTPA System 



TABLE C.1 

Factors In Regression Used To Adjust Adult "Cost Per Entered Employment" 

Performance Standard, PYS8 
(Ratio of Federal Program Funds to Number of Terminees Who Enter Unsubsidized Employment) 



Estimated 

Factor Sign Factor Label 



Factor Content 



Terminee Characteristics 



% Hispanic 



% UC Claimant 



% Not in Labor Force 



% AFDC Recipient 



% GA/RCA Recipient 



% Terminees 



Percent of program terminees who are 
Hispanic 

Percent of program terminees who were 
receiving Unemployment Compensation 
(UC) prior to entering JTPA 

Percent of program terminees who were 
not in the labor force prior to entering JTPA 

Percent of program terminees who were 
receiving Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children (AFDC) prior to entering JTPA 

Percent of program terminees who were 
receiving General Assistance or Refugee 
Cash Assistance (RCA) pnor to entering JTPA 

Percent of program participants who 
complete the program 



Local Conditions 



Unemployment Rate 



Average Annual 
Earnings in Retail 
and Wholesale Trade 

Population Density 



Percent of SDA's labor force that is 
unemployed 

Average annual earnings of employees 
in SDA who are in Wholesale and 
Retail Trade industry 

Number of people in SDA per square mile 



Note: Program terminees a' r t <:i\ * who have 1 -een enrolled in JTPA and left the program, whether or not they >m 



pletedit. 
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and blacks to be similarly costly to serve 
and both less costly to serve than 
Hispanics. 

The situation is exactly the reverse in 
the remaining seven regressions. (For 
purposes of illustration, Table C.2 shows 
the factors included in the PY88 entered- 
employment-rate regression.) Adjust- 
ments are permitted for the proportion of 
ierminees who are black while Hispanics 
are combined with whites in the contrast- 
ing reference group. This means that, for 
example, the regression for "entered- 
employment rate" shows Hispanics and 
whites to be similarly easy to place and 
both easier to place than blacks. 

The Hispanic factor was not included in 
the seven final regressions for PY88, in 
part because initial results showed that 
having higher (or lower) than average 
proportions of Hispanics in the program 
did not strongly affect SDAs' ability to 
meet national standards. (The factor was 
statistically insignificant). Also, initial 
results showed a positive relationship be- 
tween having Hispanics in the program 
and an SDA's ability to meet its standard. 

For example, initial results for the 
"entered-employment-rate" regression 
showed that SDAs with higher than 
average proportions of Hispanics among 
their programs' terminees ought to have 
entered-employment rates higher than 
the national standard. An Hispanic fac- 
tor was excluded from the final adjust- 
ments because it did not make sense to 
those developing the regressions that 
economically disadvantaged Hispanics - 
who, on average, have relatively low 



educational levels and lack proficiency in 
English - should also be easier, rather 
than more difficult, to place than whites. 2 

As mentioned earlier, the policy intent 
was not to penalize SDAs for servir.g 
higher than average proportions of 
Hispanics. They would be "held harm- 
less." The analysts overlooked the fact 
that the regressions were showing 
Hispanics and whites to have similar ef- 
fects on SDAs' abilities to meet their per- 
formance standards because the 
Hispanics in JTPA are more similar to 
whites in JTPA than they are to the 
economically disadvantaged population 
of Hispanics. 

If economically disadvantaged 
Hispanics are in reality harder to place 
than whites, for example, then SDAs are 
not permitted to adjust for having higher 
than average proportions of them among 
their program terminees. 3 To the extent 
SDAs have a goal of serving Hispanics, 
they can only meet this goal by serving 
those Hispanics who are very similar to 
whites in their "employability charac- 
teristics." 

To the extent that Hispanics in JTPA are 
as easy to place as whites (and also have 
no adverse effect on SDAs' abilities to 
meet six of the other seven performance 
standards), then it becomes necessary to 
explain how the "cost-per-entered- 
employment" regression could show 
Hispanics to be more costly to serve than 
both whites and blacks. 
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TABLE C.2 

Factors in Regression Used to Adjust Adult "Entered Employment Rate" 

Performance Standard, PY88 
(Proportion of Terminees Who Enter Unsuhsidiied Employment) 



Estimated 

Factor Sign Factor Label 



Factor Content 



% Female 
% Age 30 or more 

% Black 
% Dropout 



% Unemployed 15 
Weeks or More 



Tenninee Characteristics 

Percent of program terminees who are female 

Percent of program terminees who are 30 years 
of age or older 

Percent of program terminees who are black 

Percent of program terminees who are school 
dropouts 

Percent of program terminees who were unem- 
ployed 15 or more weeks prior to entering JTPA 



% Not in Labor Force 
% AFDC Recipient 



Percent of program terminees who were not in 
the labor force prior to entering JTPA 



% GA/RCA Recipient 



Unemployment Rate 

Population Density 

Employee/ Resident 
Worker Ratio 



Percent of program terminees who were receiv- 
ing Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
(AFDC) prior to entering JTPA 

Percent of program terminees who were receiv- 
ing General Assistance(G A) or Refugee Cash 
Assistance (RCA) prior to entering JTPA 

Local Conditions 

Percent of SDA's labor force that is unemployed 

Number of people in SDA per square mile 

Ratio of the number of employees in SDA to 
the number of people living in SDA 



Note: Program terminees are people who have been enrolled ir. JTPA and left the program, whether or not they com 
pletcUi; 
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Adjusting the National "Cost" 
Standard for the Hispanic Factor 

SDAs are permitted to adjust their cost- 
per-entered- employr lent standard up- 
ward when they have higher than 
average proportions of Hispanics among 
their program terminees. The employ- 
ment and training community has inter- 
preted this to mean that training 
Hispanics is a more costly undertaking 
than training their white or black counter- 
parts. The rationale for this interpreta- 
tion is evidence that, on average, 
Hispanics have greater employment and 
training needs than whites or blacks. 
Their dropout rate is substantially higher 
than that of either whites or blacks and 
Hispanics are also more likely than 
whites and blacks to need English lan- 
guage training. 4 

Determining whether or not Hispanics 
in JTPA are in fact more costly to serve is 
important. Under the currert system, 
SDAs with greater than average propor- 
tions of Hispanics among their program 
terminees are permitted to adjust their 
cost standard upward even if they incur 
no additional costs due to Hispanics. 
Moreover, SDAs do not incur additional 
costs to the extent they select Hispanics 
who have basic skills and are proficient 
in English. 

There is evidence to suggest that the 
rea c on why the regression produces a 
positive relationship between costs and 
the presence of Hispanics has little or 
nothing to do with the personal charac- 
teristics of Hispanic in JTPA. In par- 
ticular, it is possible that there are 
technical problems in the regression. The 
relationship may be positive because 
both the Hispanic factor and the stand- 



ard are positively related to other factors 
not included in the regression: the regres- 
sion may have produced results which 
"look like" having Hispanics in JTPA 
programs raises per-person program 
costs when the result may be attributable 
to Hispanics' concentration in SDAs with 
particular characteristics. 

The cost-per-entered employment stand- 
ard is a ratio. Its numerator is the federal 
contribution to an SDA's operations; in 
essence, the numerator is an SDA's alloca- 
tion. Data foi the cost standard are from 
all SDAs while Hispanics are con- 
centrated in a relatively small 1 umber 
and their patterns of concentration are as- 
sociated with particular SDA charac- 
teristics. 

A positive relationship between 
Hispanics ana the cost standard may be 
due to similarities between the distribu- 
tion of Hispanics across SDAs of dif- 
ferent sizes and the distribution of JTPA 
funds across SDAs of different sizes. 5 
For example, as discussed in the text, 
large urban SDAs receive a smaller JTPA 
allocation than medium-sized SDAs; 
similarly, large urban SDAs have smaller 
proportions of Hispanics among their 
program terminees than some of the 
medium-sized ones. 

It also may be that Hispanics are con- 
centrated in areas where program costs 
are high for all groups, Hispanics, 
whites, and blacks. The factor included 
in the regression as a proxy for differen- 
ces in the cost of living across SDAs (an- 
nual earnings of people in wholesale and 
retail trade) may not be capturing fully 
differences in program costs. 
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The possibility that Hispanics' 
geographic distribution is -esponsible for 
the positive relationship between costs 
and the Hispanic factor is further 
bolstered by the discussion in the text of 
the characteristics of Hispanics in JTPA. 
It is also bolstered by the results of the 
other seven regressions which show 
Hispanics and whites to have similar ef- 



fects on SDAs' abilities to meet their per- 
formance standards. 

In sum, the adjustment models, as a 
whole, do not adequately encourage 
SDAs to serve Hispanics as a group, and 
especially those Hispanics who lack basic 
skills and proficiency in English. 
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HY 88 .W>A Pel 


rrbrmance St lards t* >rk t 


A. Service Delivery Area's Name 


B. SCA (lumber 


C. Performance Period 
PY 88 


D. Type of Standard 
1 1 Plan 

( I Recalculated 


Date 

Calculated 


E. Performance Measure 

Entered Baployaent Rate (Mult) 





P. LOCAL FACTORS 

1. 1 resale 
_2. % Age 3o an* Above 

3. % Black 

4. 1 Dropout 

5. % unemployed 13 Meeka or More 

6. % not In Labor Force 


G. SDA FACTOR 
VALUES 


H. NATIONAL 
AVERAGES 

55.1 
52.8 
23.2 
24.8 ~ 
48.1 " 

11 A - 


!• DIFFERENCE 
<G MINUS H) 


J. HEIGHTS 

" - M 

- .166 

- .0*4 

- .itr 

- .dls 


K. EFFECT OF LOCAL 
FACTORS ON 
PERFORMANCE 
EXPECTATIONS. 

■■ITCH ■slP"JBF ^ W W4f> A^aT* ^■b* ■ 

(I TIMES J) 


7. % AFDC Recipient 

8. t GA/PCA Recipient " 

9. uneaploweant Rate 

_lu. Population Deneitv up00a/aq..U 
JLl. Employee/Resident Worker Ratio 


> 




23.8 

5.2 

d.) ■ 

99.9 ' 
L. Ibtal 




- .642 

- .15* 

- .3lf- 

- .608 
.633 

- .064 




U2-15-87) 


NATIONAL DEPARTURE POINT 


68.0 


N, Model-Adjusted Perfcinarvco 
Level (L ♦ M) 




0- Governor's Adjustment 




P* SDA PcrfcKrmarrce Standard 
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;Y 88 JTPA Performance Sttttdarris Worksheet 


A, Service Delivery Area^s Mania 


0* 50A Number | 


C. Performance F&riod 
PY 88 


D* Type of standard 
I $ Plan 

| \ Recalculated ! 


Date 

Calculated 


£. performance Measure 

Cost Per Biter ed employment (Adult) 



F» LOCAL FACTORS | 


G. SDH, FACTOR 

VALUES 


H. NATIONAL 
AVERAGES 


I. DIFFERENCE 
{G MINUS H) 


J. WEIGHTS 


K. EFFECT OF LOCAL 
FACTORS ON 
PERFORMANCE 
EXPECTATIONS, 
(I TIMES J) 


U \ Hispanic 




8.3 




6.2 




2. % OC Claimant 




io.3 








3. 1 Not in Labor Force 




11.9 




8.0 




4. t AFDC Recipient 




23.8 




24.9 




S. % GA/RCA Recipient 




5.2 




15.2 




6* % Terninees 




73.2 




- 22.0 




7. Unemployment Rate 




7.4 








8* Average Annual Earnings in 

Retail and Wholesale Trade (000) 




! 12.5 




79.0 




9. population Density (lOOOs/aq.n.) 




! . 0.7 


[ 79,5 










L. "total 






(12-15-87) 


M. NATIONAL DEPARTURE POINT 


$4,500 


N. Model-Ad justed Performance 
Level ("u + M) 




0. Governor's Adjustment 




P. SOA Pec romance Standard 


I _ 
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ENDNOTES 



1. The eight performance standards are: entered-employment rate, follow-up employ- 
ment rate, average wage at placement, follow-up weekly earnings, follow-up weeks 
worked, cost-per-entered-employment rate, welfare-entered-employment rate, and fol- 
low-up welfare-entered-employment rate. 

2. "Hispanics were excluded from all models except the cost-per-entered employment 
model be:ause the estimated weight was either small or counter-intuitive." Katherine P. 
DicK v and Richard W. West, "Development of Adjustment Models for FY88: JTPA 
T ' >. 'erformance Standards," Prepared for the US. Department of Labor, Menlo 

r jrnia: SRI International, November 1988, p. IV-28; and Katherine P. Dickinson 

an _ achard W. West, "Development of Adjustment Models for PY86 JTPA Performance 
Standards," Prepared for the U.S. Department of Labor, Menlo Park, California: SRI In- 
ternational, June 1986. 

3. Burt Barnow and Jill Coiwtar.tine, 'Using Performance Management to Encourage 
Services to Hard-to-Serve Individuals in JTPA," RR 88-04, National Commission for 
Employment Policy, April 1988. 

4. For an example, National Commission for Employment Policy, Hispanics and Jobs . 

5. The PY88 regression includes a factor, population-density per square mile, which 
the analysts may intend to proxy for the size of SDAs. However, for the most part, it is 
not a reasonable proxy since SDAs of similar sizes may have very different densities. 
For example, Los Angeles and New York have similar population sizes, but the popula- 
tion density of Los Angeles is considerably less than that of the boroughs of New York. 
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